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57 VARIETIES' BY HEINZ / INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

World-wide processor relishes INA insurance protection 



**Variety," they say, "is the spice of life." 

Some 90 years ago a young man from Pennsylvania 
set out to [trove that a variety of flavorful foods ronli ibutes 
In ihr \nn>i\ lib* -and h« a iioinl li\ elihood. 

This ambitious \oulh. Henn J. Heinz by name, built 
a world-wide businrs^ h\ *xi\inn < ibtuinns exaeth what 
the> wanted: ipjulih and variety, 

Qualil) and variety have always been key words w ith 
Insurance Company of North America. In the businesses 
we insure. In the kinds of protection we offer. 



In fart, lai^e business or small. I\ A ran mstom-tailor 
protection to accommodate any specialized needs— just as 
we did for Heinz. 

Thi> llexihilil) . together \s ilh e\peririire ami more than 
>\ billion in assets, has made INA a leading insurer of 
A met if iin businesses. 

\\r rati streamline yowr insuranee program. !<»<»■ Vmr 
broker or INA agent has details. Ask him. And while 
you Ye at it, yn-t die interesting facts on INA's thrifty 
''package" policies for your home, car, health and life. 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



A good buy - that's how your 
citizens will rate outdoor phones 
on public property. • Any hour, 
any day, outdoor phones let your 
citizens save time looking for a 
phone —gain the 24-hour conven- 
ience and peace of mind only a 
telephone can deliver, • Outdoor 
phones can mean extra revenue 
for your city's treasury, too, 
without adding one cent to your 
municipal tax burden. * Learn 
how a planned network of out- 
door phones on public property 
can be an important part of your 
municipal planning. Just call your 
local Bell Telephone Manager and 
invite him to prepare a complete, 
no-obligation plan for your city. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Learn one and you've learned them all 

(Another reason it pays to specify GM Diesels) 



All Diesel mechanics need training occasionally. 

But some seem to he in school more than they're in the 

shop. 

That's because, with certain makes of Diesels, every time 
you add a different model it's "back to the books" for 
your servicemen. (Usually for more than a "refresher.") 

Not with GM Diesels. For GM Diesels are all built to one 
basic design. From smallest to largest. From oldest to newest. 
They 1 re a f amity of engines. 
Teach a mechanic to service one GM 



Diesel and he has a good working knowledge of the whole 
line. But you save not only on personnel training. You 
save on maintenance costs too. 

For a Vim S fe? works on engines of just one design devel- 
ops speed and proficiency that pay ofTon the time sheet. 
Specify GM Diesel. Then sum up your service savings. 
For details, sec your distributor or write Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division, General Motors, Detroit 28, Michigan. 

(In Canada: General Motors Diesel 
Limited, London, Ontario.) 



GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



Why are so many promising men 

failures" at thirty? 

men who think that success is only a matter of "a few years" 
are failures . . . whatever their age! 




1. "The most dangerous enemy of 
personal progress in business is in* 
decision, ♦ * 




2. "Aimlessly shifting from job to 3, "We believe we've learned, over 
fob adds nothing of value to one's the years, the secret of succeeding 
experience. , * " while you're still young. . . 



4. "And we're always happy to 
pass along our suggestion! to any- 
body who Is genuinely ambitious." 



By James M. Jenks 

Most business leaders agree that the 
years from thirty to forty arc the de- 
cisive ones for young men who hope lo be- 
come major executives. 

Often [heir twenties ;ire spent orienting 
themselves to the commercial world -ex- 
perimenting, searching, changing from one 
kind of business to another, or from depart- 
ment to department. 

But when a man reaches thirty, he should 
surely know where he plans to go. And he 
should begin to lake definite steps in that 
direction. Otherwise, he risks the danger of 
moving about aimlessly for the rest of his 
working days. 

Why do so many promising men fail to 
solve this elementary question of direction? 
Why do they waste so much precious time 
switching jobs and objectives until all hope 
of success has passed them by? The answer, 
quite simply, lies in their refusal to face a 
question which is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of every businessman: 

"ffow important are the rewards 
success will hrinx t<* me unit tux 
family? Am I willing to sacrifice a 
threat deal of time, to devote myself 
wholeheartedly to my job and to 
work hard in order to make— not 
just a living— but « substantial stu 
cess?" 

We try never to influence a man\ think- 
ing on this question. The answer must come 
from within himself. 

It would, of course, be unrealistic not to 
recognize that success in business demands 
its price. Top management men are re- 
quired to shoulder burdensome responsi- 
bilities- to work abnormally long hours— 
to spend less time with their families than 
they would like. 

Further, not everybody has the native 



ability* the vision and the **drive" to be a 
leader. 

Thus each man should take a hard, ob- 
jective look at himself— and come to. an 
honest conclusion as to what his goat in 
business should be, 

If you are ambitious, have at least aver- 
age ability and intelligence, and look upon 
business as an exciting challenge rather 
than as drudgery . . , the Alexander Hamil* 
ton Institute can provide you with expert 
guidance and counsel. 

The Institute, while functioning in much 
the same way as the home study Extension 
Divisions of our great universities, is geared 
precisely and practically to the needs of 
managemcnt*mindcd men. 

I ich day* as a subscriber, you come a 
little closer to your chosen goal You grasp 
a clearer understanding of the principles 
which underlie all major departments of 
business. In a matter of months, you learn 
business practices which would, ordinanh, 
take years lo master. 

Send for Your Copy of 
"Forging Ahead in Business" 

Many years ago. the institute published 
an unusual little book on the subject of per* 
sonal advancement titled "Forging Ahead 
in Business/* It was offered, without cost, to 
ambitious businessmen, and the response 
was overwhelming. 

Each year since then, we have made what- 
ever changes were necessary to keep "Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business" up to date and as 
refreshingly candid as the first edition. 

The latest edition is now off the press, 
and is again being offered, with our compli- 
ments, to anybody who is genuinely inter 
ested in improving his position and his in- 
come. 

The current issue explains why literally 



thousands of businesses and businessmen 
fail every year . . , in time of prosperity as 
well as depression. It tells what a man must 
know . . . what he must do ... to make up- 
wards of $15,000 a year. It lists the eleven 
essentials of business, and shows how they 
relate to each other. 

But make no mistake. "Forging Ahead in 
Business" holds nothing for the man who 
seeks an easy* pat formula for success. Its 
only "magic'™ lies in the widespread influ- 
ence it has had in persuading thousands 
upon thousands of mature men to supple 
ment their specialized knowledge with 
broad training in ail departments of busi- 
ness. 

The booklet is mailed, upon request, 
without cost to you. The price we expect 
you to pay is the 30 to 60 minutes it will 
take you to read and absorb its 48-page 
message. 

lis value, ol course, depends entirel) on 
what you decide to do with the information 
in the booklet. If you act while time is still 
on your side, you mav find -as others have 
found before you— that its pages contain a 
fortune. Simply till out and return the cou- 
pon below; and the booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 406, 235 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 13. N.Y. ] 

to Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto. Ont. , 

Please mmi\ me. without cost, it copy of the [ 

48-pagc book- , 

"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" t 

I 

Name. , .„ I 

Firm Name » — ... .* ■■ ..^.....h. J 

Business Address. J 

Position > « I 

l 

Home Address.. .,♦.«,,„.«..♦««.,«..,. m .44 J 

J 



This new Remington isn't just another adding machine 



// even lets vou divide! 



Sure it looks like other full-keyboard adders. 

But that's where the likeness ends. 

With full-power control bars, this Remington uoes 
more operations automatically than any other adder. 

And the keyboard's so compact, three or more figures 
can be entered together. 

So. You get rapid multiplication and direct subtraction 
and fast totals. 

And you also get this mathematical "extra"' . . . 



For the first time, you can easily divide on a full- 
keyboard adder with the help of the unique Remington 
Dividing Eye. 

When a negative balance is reached, K signals red and 
the machine stops automatically. This lets you divide 
without reciprocal tables or carrying figures in your head. 

Divide and conquer. Get ihe Remington Model 5. 



OFFICE MACHINES 
d < v * s i o h o* » » c n m v « * n d c a n m o w * t i Q h 



FOR A DEMONSTRATION. CALL YOUR NEARBY REMINGTON OFFICE OR OFHCE MACHINES DEALER. YOUR CHOICE Of MANY CAPACITIES 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Cut the cost of government. 

That's most urgent economic need at this 
time, widespread opinion of economists and 
businessmen across the country. They believe 
high taxes are causing the sluggish growth rate 
you're seeing now. 

Modest upward drift— one that can hardly 
be classed as satisfactory. 

This is current direction of business. 

Our basic economic condition appears to be 
strong since business and consumers have not 
become overextended in inventories, capital 
assets or debt. 

But there's danger that we're sliding into 
a period of recession— though it's premature to 
state definitely that such a development is 
under way at this time. 

These are opinions of top business econo- 
mists surveyed by Nation's Business. 

Economist James M. Dawson, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of Cleveland, 
says: 

"Most forecasting methods used by econo- 
mists suggest the current expansion period 
should last until the first quarter of next year. 
However, setbacks in business and consumer 
confidence may move up that timetable, con- 
ceivably bringing about a recession as early as 
this fall." 

Tax cuts, Mr. Dawson says, "represent the 
best hope of averting an early decline and for 
stimulating more vigorous growth/' 

Other business economists agree. 

"The major weakness of the economy, as I 
see it, is the low state of business confidence/' 
says William hL Chartener. program manager, 
Long Range Planning Service of the Stanford 
Research Institute. 

"This results largely from disappointed 



hopes that operating rates and profits would 
continue to rise through 1962/' 

From Beryl W. Sprinkel, vice president and 
economist, Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, comes this comment: 

"The answer in a nutshell is that the econ- 
omy is still far beiow capacity levels and the 
rate of rise has slowed markedly." 

He blames "a highly restrictive tax system 
which severely penalizes savings and invest 
ment." 

More rapid growth is possible, Mr. 

Sprinkel says, only if we are willing to allocate 
more of our total resources to investment at 
the expense of government. 

"Factors needed to improve the economy 
include, in my opinion, a sizable tax cut oriented 
toward reducing high marginal income rates as 
well as the corporate rate." 

Major weakness, says Richard W, Everett, 
economist for the Continental Can Company, 
"is the fundamentally unsound nature of our 
tax structure which significantly limits progress 
toward achieving a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. 

"Obviously I believe that we need a funda- 
mental revision of the tax structure to improve 
the economy. 

I4 lt is essential for the long run/' 

From the director of economics of a large 
^ice equipment manufacturer comes this fur- 
ther comment: 

"The economy obviously needs a shot in the 
arm and I think that substantial tax cuts are 
called for/ 1 

Grover W. EnsJey, executive vice president. 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
tells Nation's Business: 

"The long-run need to stimulate economic 
growth remains. 

"The basis for such growth lies in expanded 
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and modernized plant and equipment facilities. 

*The only way to achieve this result without 
inflationary effects is through a steadily rising 
volume of real savings/' 

What do top executives think? 

They're cautious, waiting to see what is going 
to happen next. 

Here's an executive who heads a $470 
million corporation— Paul B. Wishart, chairman 
of the board, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company: 

"Rtght now I think a great many companies 
are waiting to see which way business is going 
to turn. There seems to be a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the air. 

"All of us are trying to measure as accu- 
rately as we can to determine what is needed 
in our particular companies to deal with the 
situation." 

Mr, Wishart adds: 

"I think very definitely the lack of adequate 
profits is influencing a lot of business deci- 
sions," 

More of what Mr. Wishart has to say appears 
on page 34. 

The increasingly significant influence 

of government on our economy is commented 
upon by John R. Kimber/y, chairman of the 
board, Kimberly-Clark Corporation: 

"Today one out of every eight persons in 
gainful civilian employment works for some 
federal, state or local government body or 
agency. I doubt that we need, or can afford, 
this much government. 

"We are told that the democratic process as 
a means of reaching important decisions, the 
laws of supply and demand, and the principles 
of thrift upon which our fathers and their fa- 
thers before them grew up and prospered, are 
no longer applicable— that they are myths of a 
bygone era. 



"In our annual report of 11 years ago. the 
president's letter commented on the Korean 
war as the most important event of the fiscal 
year then being reported upon, and / quote: 

That the central government needs major 
powers when we are at war is not questioned. 
But it is important to note that there still seem 
to be many, including not a few in high places, 
who continue to believe that government con- 
trols, complete government planning, even gov- 
ernment operation of industry, is the way to 
freedom, a higher standard of living, and future 
progress. And this view is held in the face of 
the historical record refuting that picture even 
now before our eyes in many other parts of 
the world.' 

"Events of recent months might well justify 
even more forceful statements/' 

Business decisions to spend— or hold 
back— reflect nationwide attitudes about future 
prospects. 

Outlay for new plant and equipment now is 
running at annual rate $750 milJion higher than 
It was in the spring. 

Though a large sum, that's up fractionally 
since the spring thaw. Spending rate is up $3 
billion from a year ago. 

Next move? Probably up a little more, in 
the opinion of specialists. 

Businessmen appear to be holding to plans 
set in motion earlier this year. 

Plans for next year? Questionable. Informed 
guess is that the need for modernization will 
result in higher expenditures. 

Watch for a new government survey in about 
six weeks that'll shed light on business plans 
for the coming yean 

Factory workers show confide nee in fu 

ture of America by quitting their jobs. 

That's indicated by information pouring into 
U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Almost half again as many factory hands 
are leaving their jobs voluntarily than were do- 
ing so last Christmas season. 

Economists are watching to see which way 
the quit rate will trend next. 

Hiring heads up* 

New factory hands are being hired at the 
fastest rate since Christmas. 

All-industry average also shows old hands 
are being brought back on factory payrolls. 

Layoff rate, meanwhile, is way down. 

Future trend? Too soon to tell. It's one of the 
brighter prospects, expected to show up in 
lower unemployment this fall. 

Strikes on the increase? 

They are, Information available in Washing- 
ton so far shows number of strikes running 
way ahead of this time last year. 

Also shown: Nearly a third more workers in- 
volved, nearly two thirds more time lost from 
production. 

This trend comes in the face of fewer union 
contracts up for negotiation, 

Why more strikes? Negotiations involve is- 
sues that are more complex. 

Unions are concentrating on job security. 




work rules, fringe benefits, for example, as 
well as higher pay. 

Wage settlements are tapering. 

But not much. 

Median pay increase is running about 7.7 
cents an hour. Compares with 8.3 cent rise 
a year ago. 

Pay costs in nonmanufacturing industries 
keep setting faster pace, 

For all industries: Pay is rising faster than 
average on the West Coast, in Midwest. South- 
west, Mid-Atlantic region. 

Pay is rising slightly slower than national 
average in New England and Southeast. 

Fringe benefit costs, not included in this sur- 
vey, are rising faster than pay. 

Long term fringe cost trends are shown in 
a new survey— ''Fringe Benefits 1961"— avail- 
able for $1 a copy from Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Washington 6, D. C. 

World hot spots are fewer— for the mo- 
ment. 

But that won't last long. 

Insiders in Washington believe communists 
are just marking time, waiting for something 
to show which hot spot would provide the most 
leverage against the U. S. 

That could be Berlin again. Jt coufd be the 
Middle East, Africa, Latin America. 

In any case this prospect has a bearing on 
the level of taxation for defense purposes. 

Future impact of defense spending is ex- 
plained by Pentagon official on page 29. 

What do you think your taxes buy? 

Defense, research, health and police protec- 
tion—and other things as well. 

If your personal tax bill comes to $8,344 a 
year you pay enough to provide one federal 
official one telephone-equipped limousine with 
driver. 
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Business opinion: 



A big 
question: 

How can you 
cut typing costs ? 




The best 
answer: 




f 



EAGLE-A 



BOXED TYPEWRITER 

PAPERS 

See that your typists are sup- 
plied with EagleA Boxed Type 
writer Papers and Envelopes to 
match. Available in a wide range 
of grades from 100% Cotton 
Fiber to Super Sulphite — includ- 
ing EagleA EASY Type-Erase, 

With fine EagleA Papers correc< 
tions can be made quickly, easily 
without marring the bright clean 
surface. These ftne papers help 
keep time wasting retyping to a 
minimum, save reams of paper 
each year. 

Ask stationers or printers for 
these economical Eagle A Boxed 
Typewriter Papers in bonds and 
onion skins — letter and legal 
sizes (plarn and ruled) in the 
original Eagle A 'Hinge-Top'* 
box. For a FREE test portfolio 
tear off bottom of this ad and 
mail with a note on your letter- 
head to Dept. M, 




papers 



AMERICAN WRITING PAPFR CORPORATION 

HOtVOKE MASSACHUSETTS 



New poll confirms 
health plan opposition 



Judging from the reaction I have 
received, your July article on 
health care did a wonderful job 
in dispelling many erroneous im- 
pressions people may have held 
regarding the popularity of the 
Administration's medicare program 
with our senior citizens. My per- 
sonal poll backed up your article 
100 per cent. 

You may also be pleased to know, 
as further substantiation to your 
article, that a recent Clearwater 
Sun poll on this same question 
found the people overwhelmingly 
opposed to the Administration's ap- 
proach. 

WILLIAM C, CRAMER 

Member of ConeresB 
First District, Florida 
Washington, D C. 

System under scrutiny 

"Where Welfare System Is 
Headed" [August] is most inter- 
esting and 1 wish to reprint it in 
our Surveys. 

E. H. O'CONNOR 
Manuring Din r : mi 
Insurance Economics Society 

of America 
Chicago. 111. 

Party differences 

The differences in the comments 
of Rep. Bob Wilson and Sen. Vance 
Hartke in "These Issues Will De- 
cide Fall Elections" [August! re- 
flect the differences in the approach 
to reality of our two political par- 
ties. While Mr. Hartke weaves n 
discourse of pie-in-the-sky generali- 
ties. Mr. Wilson brings out the 
clear, pointed facts of political and 
economic life. 

MICHAEL M. JOHNSON 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Inflation and expansion 

In "Washington Mood" [June] 
Merriman Smith writes that Presi- 
dent Kennedy "spends much time 
pondering the inching progress of 
inflation. He knows well the diffi- 
culty of continuing economic ex- 



pansion without some degree of 
inflation. His problem is to keep 
the degree as slight as possible/ 1 

If these observations are correct, 
Mr. Kennedy's actions seem to be 
in direct opposite to what he be- 
lieves. Has any administration in 
time of peace ever increased the 
public pay roll more than the one of 
Mr, Kennedy's? Has any adminis- 
tration in time of peace created 
more debt by excessive spending? 

FRANK H. LfiEL AND 
L.e eland Real Estate 
Warrington, Fenna* 

Refreshing approach 

"Forces Shaping Business Fu- 
ture: Public Confidence" [August J 
is a most refreshing and encourag- 
ing approach at this point in his- 
tory. 

JOHN A. LAUTZENHEISKR 

Coiumhu*, Ohio 



Add to your years 

"Are You Working 
[August] is truly one 
articles I have read 
tremely vital subject 
serve as a warning to 
and add many mure 
their lives. 

LAURENCE 

Airline Deliver 
N» v York, N 



Too Hard? 1 ' 
of the finest 
on this ex- 
. it should 
many people 
years on to 

J. KAPLAN 

Service Ln* . 



Delegation made easy 

We have just read "Get More 
Done-Easier" [July] which we 
found most interesting. May we 
have your permission to reprint this 
article and distribute it to about 
500 of our managers? 

FRANCIS N , LAIRD 

Administrator 

Manage r Dove lopm en t 
Autonetica 

Downey. Calif. 

May we have permission to (it- 
gist "Get More Done-Easier?" 

H. RUGOWSKI 
Editorial Aastetunt 
Supervisory Management 
An i? rlian Management 

Asocial ion, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Why? Because Super Cross-Rib treads are 60% deeper 
than ordinary truck tire treads. And they're "dual com- 
pounded." Actually two treads in one: a resilient inner tread 
for low heat buildup and longer body life, plus an extra- 
tough outer tread for long mileage 
The Super Cross-Rib gives better trac 

■ 



good/Vear 



tion, too. New center groove plus deep, lateral grooves grip 
the road better sideways, as well as forward and backward, 
Extra traction and double drivewheel mileage-or more I That's 
why it pays you two ways to cross over to Super Cross-Rib 
for your trucks. See your local Good- 
year Dealer or Goodyear Service Store. 



ANOTHER REASON WHY; MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



New Fluid Duplicator 

cuts down the peoplework 
in paperwork 



No wonder the whole gang is out to watch the new A. B. Dick wide-image fluid 
duplicator at work. It will help everyone in the office do a faster, easier and more 
accurate job. 

From paper loading to finished copies, all the action takes place up front on the 
new A. B. Dick Model 1 70 fluid duplicator. You can load the paper, put the master in 
place, and operate the hand or foot paper feeding controls all from one convenient 
location in front of the duplicator. And even the copies come out up front . . . 
tabulated sheets, financial reports, accounting work sheets, schedules, engineering 
paperwork or any other kind of small or large document. 

Chances are there's a paperwork problem in your business waiting to be solved 
by any one of three versions of the A. B. Dick Model 170 fluid duplicator. Whether 
it's purchasing-receiving, production control, order-invoicing, inventory control, 
or other types of record keeping, the Model 170 can save you time, money and 
costly errors. 

An A. B. Dick systems paperwork specialist is near at hand. ( He*s listed in the 
yellow pages. J Ask him for a demonstration or write to A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, Illinois, for more information. 

A. B. Dick Model 110 fluid duplicators are available in table-top, sit-down and line- 
selection models. 






AB-DICK" 

DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 



IT'S SO EASY 
TO HAVE YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 




with the 
WHIRLPOOL 
authorized 



ean 



©Whirlpool 
Corporation, 1967 
All rirjhti reiftrufld. 



COIN-OPERATED 
DRYCLEANING AND 
LAUNDRY FRANCHISE 



If you want a business of your own 
• . . or a second business in which 
to invest extra funds, investigate 
whirlpool's Poly Clean franchise 
for coin-operated dry cleaning and 
laundry centers. We are convinced 
it is the most attractive franchise 
in this fast -growing, profitable 
coin-op business ... a business 
you can get into easily and quickly ! 

whirlpool offers a full line of 
high-quality coin-op laundry 
equipment plus single, self- 
contained drycleaners . . . proven 
in hundreds of installations across 
the country. And, whirlpool's 
complete package includes busi- 
ness counseling, location selection, 
store planning, up to 90% fi- 
nancing, training, promotional 
aids and funds, national adver- 
tising, and Poly Clean* . . . the 
nationally known Mark of Quality 
in coin -op service. 

No experience necessary , . , you 
deal directly with whirlpool fac- 
tory people who are qualified to help 
you build your Poly Clean center 
into a profitable investment. Get 
the full story, mail coupon today! 

Whirlpool Corporation, CLAD Division 
N.B,, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Gentlemen: I would appreciate further de- 
tails on investment in Poly Clean coin- 
operated drycleaning & laundry centers. 

Name: 



Address:. 
City: 



County:. 



State:. 



POtY CLEAN* SERVICES franclmed by 

WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 

Commercial laundry & 
Drycleaning Equipment Division (CLAD) 

■S«'Y<cr Mflrk of WMrlpool Corporation 




Executive 
Trends 



• Business tightens reins on training 

• Will your week get shorter? 

• What's happening to managers' pay 



Rumblings of a fundamental change 
in management thinking are begin- 
ning to be heard. 

The change is the cold-eyed real- 
ization that the long, opulent ex- 
ecutive training honeymoon of the 
1950's is definitely over. Companies 
which once spent thousands on 
programs of often esoteric value 
now are subjecting their develop- 
ment dollar to careful re-examina- 
tion. 

Prills, fads, cults and gimmicks 
are dropping away. Companies 
squeezed between rising costs and 
inadequate profit margins cannot 
afford to pack good old Charlie off 
to a posh development seminar in 
the carefree expectation that maybe 
he'll learn something useful to the 
company. The Charlies that go to- 
day had better learn something. 

None of this means that know- 
how building programs are being 
scrapped on any large scale. Some 
hard-pressed firms have trimmed 
their training budgets, and a few 
management education organiza- 
tions are themselves retrench- 
ing, but awareness of the need for 
honing managerial skills has not 
slackened . In fact, attendance in 
many courses is rising— particularly 
those which place emphasis on the 
bread-and-butter requirements of 
the executive's job and his com- 
pany s needs, 

* * ♦ 

Another influential voice has been 
added to the growing chorus of 
charges that there is excessive ad- 
ministrative overhead in many 
American businesses. 



Dean Ernest C. Arbuckle of Stan- 
ford University's Graduate School 
of Business says these costs are a 
serious detriment to U. S. compa- 
nies in their competition with for- 
eign firms. 

"We have in many cases built 
up expensive management struc- 
tures/' Dean Arbuckle notes. 

"Professionalism tends to en- 
courage bureaucratic corpulence. So 
does the committee system of 
operation." 

Dean Arbuckle believes this soon 
may change. "Management," he 
says, "now is in transition from an 
art based only on experience and 
administrative skills to a profession 
based on underlying structures of 
principles and science," 

He predicts that the growth of 
systems analysis and data process- 
ing will improve managerial deci- 
sions in the future by, 1, increasing 
the scope and accuracy of factual 
information, 2, providing a wider 
range of alternatives for action, and, 
3, measuring the potential impact 
of decisions in one area of a busi- 
ness on the rest of the organization. 

• • * 
There's no shorter workweek ahead 
for you. 

That's the opinion of Paul B. 
Wishart, chairman of the board of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 

In a Nation's Business inter- 
view beginning on page 35, Mr, 
Wishart discusses forces shaping 
the future of business, 

"I don't think businessmen will 
have a 40-hour week in the future 
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SHIPMENTS LEAVE SOONER, GET THERE FASTER, COST LESS, TOO! 

B p a ^y Running Time 15 lbs. 25 lbs, 35 lbs. 



NEW YORK- 
BOSTON 



PITTSBURGH- 
CLEVELAND 



NEW ORLEANS- 
MOBILE 



MILWAUKEE- 
CHICAGO 



: 

SAN FRANCISCO— 
SACRA MENTO 

j 



18 



5 hrs. — min. 



$1.80 



$2.10 



$2.35 



14 



4 hrs. 30 min. 



1.60 



14 



11 



32 



4 hrs. — min. 



1.65 



1.85 



1.90 



2.15 



2.20 



1 hr. 50 min, 



1.40 



1.60 



1.80 



1 hr. 45 min. 



115 



135 



1 50 



Rates subject to change without notice. 

Greyhound Package Express not only saves you time and 
money, it could be the answer to your inventory control 
problems, too. Packages very often arrive the same day 
shipped. They travel in spacious compartments on 
regular Greyhound buses. That means you can ship 
any time.,, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
weekends and holidays. Ship C.0,D., Collect, Prepaid, 
or open a charge account. Be sure to specify Greyhound 
Package Express. It's there in hours... and costs you less! 




CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND BUS TERMINAL 
TODAY... OR MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 

GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 

Dept. 1-J. 

140 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send ui complete Information on 
Greyhound Package Express service.,. including rates 
and routes. We understand that our company assumes 
no cost or obligation. 

NAME TITLE 



COMPANY- 



ADDRESS. 
CITY 



-STATE - 



_PHONE_ 




THE ULTRA- CIVILIZED INTERCOM 

Here's an intercom with all the qualities you'd want in a confidential secretary: 
good looks . . . perfect manners . , . pleasant speech . . . discretion . , . and a 
fresh approach to time-saving, cost-cutting efficiency. 

With the fully-transistorized, compact "Silhouette" you can talk with any de- 
partment (even while you're on the phone). It frees phones and switchboard for 
outside calls. Offers unique courtesy features: calls announced by chime at 
executive and staff locations; voice volume automatically modulated. Pleasant, 
practical, too! The "Silhouette" pays its own way, saves on your telephone bills. 
Why wait? Write for full details and informative 14-page booklet. 



Dept, U-2. Austell Place, Long Island City 1, New York 
In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue. Toronto 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

any more than they have it today. 4 ' 
Mr. Wishart explains. 

The point he emphasizes is that 
no ma iter how many machines are 
employed to help executives gather 
and use facts, and no matter how 
much expert help the businessman 
has, the final act of decision -mak- 
ing will always rest with the execu- 
tive himself. That job, he points 
out, demands long hours and physi- 
cal stamina on the part of individ 
ual managers. 

"One attribute a business mana- 
ger must have," Mr. Wishart says, 
"is the ability to work 50 or 60 
hours a week and he in such physi- 
cal shape that he doesn't make a 
decision when he's tired." 

* * • 

Are new trends in the wind for ex* 
ecutive compensation? 

Two specialists on this subject, 
Dale Purves and Charles Van Horn, 
answer in the affirmative. Both are 
partners in the firm of Edward N. 
Hay & Associates* which specializes 
in advising business on problems 
of compensation and organization. 

According to Mr. Purves, 'The 
emphasis is, and must be, primarily 
on establishing sound base-salary 
programs (see page 38), and sec- 
ondarily, supplementing such pro 
grams with equally sound incentive 
plans resting on cause and effect— 
what man is in a position to cause 
something to happen and what ef- 
fect his actions had on profits." 

Mr. Van Horn elaborated for Na- 
tion's Business. "Salaries are a 
business expense," he said, "but bo- 
nuses come out of profits. Entirely 
too many companies are wasting 
their profit dollars tm incentive 
plans that bear little relationship 
to motivation. Executives in some 
c< >m ] >a i lies receive constant percen 1 
age-of-salary bonuses year after 
year. In other companies, an execu- 
tive may receive a substantial bo- 
nus one year with no explanation 
of why; the next year, he receives 
none. 

"He has no idea what he did to 
earn a bonus the first year, nor what 
he didn't do the second year. In 
neither type of company can such 
extra compensation be considered 
incentive." 

With the cost-price squeeze con* 
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the 

IBhf§ 
Selectric 

Typewriter 



faster . , . 




Th<» modal Ufcei p«p4r up 1t» IB* mdm, typ*« « I3*lin*. 



It took a completely new kind of typewriter to meet the demands 
of today's busmess for more speed and production. And in meet- 
ing those demands, the new IBM Selectric ' Typewriter offers a 
new way to write. Its touch— the smoothest surest, ever perfected 
— invites top performance from any typist. The moving paper car- 
nage and typebars have been replaced by the precision-engineered 
single element, pictured above. Poised lightly over the paper, it 
pivots, tilts, skims across the page, writing at rapid speed. Poten- 
tial speed becomes practical speed, thanks to a stroke storage 
system that releases type characters in sequence no matter how 



fast the typing. That's why it is such a favorite in offices convert- 
ing from manual to electric typewriting. Its ideal application is in 
high output stations concentrating on volume production. For. 
besides speed, the IBM Selectric Typewriter minimizes mainte- 
nance with a promise of great reliability and durability. Want to 
change type face? Don't change machines. With an IBM Selectric 
Typewriter it's easy to switch from one type style to another. And 
changing the single-unit ribbon cartridge is just as easy. Ask your 
IBM representative to demonstrate what this newest 
addition to the IBM typewriter line can do for you. ijjflfl i 



colored aluminum coating 
made with pigments from 
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Rust-Oleum protects Perfect Circle plant 



That building with the beautiful green roof is Perfect Circle 
Corporation's slce\e ■ ;i>tin;:> plant in Kichmoud, Inti. 1 he 
i iil ir+* metal surface I including 152 roof ventilators I is 
weather proofed with Rust-Oleum 1030 Green Aluminum, 
a product of Kust-Oleum Corporation, Evanston, III.* made 
w itl) Alcoa* Pigments. 

No question, there's a swing today to colored aluminum. 
Hundreds of industries report hi^h performance, improved 
appearance and reduced maintenance costs. On new con- 
struction or old buildings, it's the better paint for maximum 
protection and beauty. 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 



PIGMENTS, PASTES & POWDERS 



Entertainment at Its Best . , . ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host , , , Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 



Coatings like Rust-Oleum Greet) Aluminum provide a 
waterproof seal, resist corrosion, reflect heat, stand up in 
any < Innate. Colors do not fade; in fact T the paint increases 
in brilliance as the coaling weathers. 

Spruce up your plant and facilities. Tell your maintenance 
superintendent you want the added value of a good colored 
aluminum coating. Spray it on virtually any surface — inside 
or out. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, hut Alcoa Pig- 
ments are used in all the best brands, >eml the coupon for 
our booklets. 

Aluminum Company of America 
1744 J Alcoa Buifding. Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 
Please send your free booklets: 

□ Painting With Aluminum fn Co/or 

□ Aluminum Root Coatings Make Time Stand Stilt 

Name . r 



Company, 
Address_ 
City 



_Zone .. 



State., 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

tinuing to tighten, companies are 
paying sharper attention to these 
four aspects of extra compensation: 
L What fair share of profits can 
be turned over to the incentive pot? 

2. Who should participate' 1 

3. How much should each par- 
ticipant share in the pot? 

4. What form will this pay-out 
take? 

If a federal tax cut comes soon, 
Mr. Van Horn says, the chances 
are that the compensation will be 
paid in full during the year it is 
earned; if not, deferred compensa- 
tion will probably be the answer 

As for stock options, he adds, fu- 
ture emphasis will probably be on 
the proprietary aspects of such 
plans rather than on their compen- 
sation advantages. 

« « • 

Beware of status symbols. 

That's the advice which the vice 
president for production of a large* 
manufacturing company gave to 
businessmen attending a seminar 
discussion of organizational plan- 
ning 

Whats wrong with status sym- 
bols? 

Here's the VPs comment: 
"Put an expensive carpet in your 
office and pretty soon you'll begin 
to think you're as good as the 
carpet." 

• • • 

What's your formula for breaking the 
workaday routine? 

Some businessmen punctuate 
their day with naps, reading, with 
a fast handball game at the club, 
with a swim. 

Now there are reports of a new 
tension-beating fad: fish- watching. 

A New York aquarium-maker 
says general sales of aquariums 
have been rising about 30 per cent 
a year but sales of fish Links for 
installation in offices are rising 
much faster. 

One satisfied fish- watcher, the 
president of a New York advertis- 
ing agency, had the tank and tropi- 
cal fish placed in his office, which 
also doubles as a conference room. 
He says it gives the room light, 
color and movement and provides 
him with a relaxing means of diver- 
sion in mid -afternoon. 



Cotton toweling supplied by Newton Clean Towel Service, Newton, Iowa 

■ 
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Maytag "cottons 
to superior sanitation 

A company famous for its automatic washers and dryers naturally chooses 
toweling with great care. That's why the handsome new headquarters build- 
ing of The Maytag Company of Newton, Iowa, uses cotton toweling- exclu- 
sively in its washrooms. Result: Far easier washroom maintenance... less 
litter, less chance of plumbing stoppage. 

The Maytag Company's new headquarters building receives visitors from 
all over the world. Their pleasure at being well served by cotton toweling 
is a valuable bonus. Delivery is prompt, costs are low, and no storage space 
is needed. It's easy to find out how cotton toweling can produce tangible 
benefits for your business. For free booklet, write Dept. P-9, 111 West 40th 
0# Street, New York 18, N. Y 

Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost— cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up linen supply 
or towel SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




CLEAN COTTON TOWELS . - . SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 



Fairfax*Tbwek 1fl£ 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. II 1 W 40th STREET. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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5 people- 



ore? 



Ctna has the protection program for you 

Of course it's good business to protect your employees 
through a company insurance program. 

But what kind of program and what kind of protec- 
tion will be best for them— and you? 

How about a company with only five people — is 
there a plan for them? 

Should you include medical expense benefits? Dis- 
ability? Who will select the amounts of life insurance, 
and how? 

Obviously the entire area of employee protection 
calls for the help of people who understand your com- 
pany's needs, limitations, and what you're trying to 
accomplish. 

jEtna has both the business understanding and the 
program. This is the reason more businesses are group- 
insured with ££tna than with any other company. 



You'll see why this confidence is so deserved when 
you examine details of iEtna Life's "Programmed 
Employee Protection" plan. It was designed for busi- 
nessmen by businessmen. Write or phone your ^Etna 
representative. Or mail coupon for information. 



/Etna Life Insurance Company 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please send full information aboul your "Programmed 
Employee Protection*' plan, 



Name. 



-TUIe. 



Company. 
Street 



C.ty_ 



_State_ 



Thu pian nol available <n California, Soulh Carolina. Masttchoieltf. 
O^abiliiy coverage not available m New Jersey. New York, Rnatie Island, 



/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

1 Hfc CMUKK Or 111 'SlNEHSMEN t*ETH YOU CHOOSfc WITH CONf HtEMJE 




jETNA L1PK INSURANCE COMMAS' Y. Han ford 15, Conn, • Affiliate*: JEirak Cwually and Sumy Company. Standard Firr Irwuranc* Company, The Kuwlnior Ufa. Camilla 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



President's choice: Light a fire 
under voters or turn heat on foes 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



I' karful forecasts aside, the halls of Congress 
are being tidied for the autumn lay-off. Members 
are proceeding toward home ballot-wicks to test the po- 
litical winds before starting fall campaigns in earnest. 

Tli rents to hold Congress in session much longer 
than usual proved to be rather academic. From the 
Ad minist ration viewpoint, there was little point in 
asking the House and Senate to remain. 

The session has been quite difficult for President 
Kennedy with so much of his major legislative pro- 
gram either defeated or not acted upon Also, the ses- 
sion lias been no particular picnic for the Republicans 
who at times suffered from painful ideological divi- 
sions. 

The loyal opposition, however, was united on one 
thing opposition to the New Frontier. What made 
the session a frequent horror for Mr. Kennedy was 
similar unity of opposition from about a third of the 
Democrats. And while the President speaks firmly 
about attempting to win additional House and Senate 
seats for Democrats this fall, he has less than solid 
reason to hope that even this will lead to passage 
of more of his program next year. 

The chief executive may well help elect some new 
Democrats this fall, but this is no guarantee that once 
they recover from immediate gratitude for his efforts, 
they will follow his legislative guidelines without 
variance. Witness the record of Sen. George A 
Smathers of Florida, one of Mr. Kennedy's closer 
personal friends on Capitol HilL 

The President went to Florida even before the 
Democratic primary this year, an unusual gesture for 
a chief executive. He gave Senator Smathers the 
warmest sort of endorsement. Yet. when the chips 
were down on health care in the Senate, Senator 
Smathers voted against the Kennedy bill. Why? Be- 
cause he felt the legislation was unpopular in his 
state, particularly among younger voters, to say noth- 
ing of Florida's many doctors. 

In 1963, but more likely in 196-4, members of the 



M err i man Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 
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President's own party will measure his re-election 
prospects and may, leading up to the national cam 
paign, gi\e him more legislative support than he 
has received thus far. 

But not this year. Too many congressional Demo- 
crats seemed to sense a grumbling or uneasiness back 
home that translated to them as disapproval of some 
of the New Frontiers main proposals. 

Thus, during his travels of the next two months, 
the President must decide how much emphasis to 
place on election of specific individuals and how 
much on generating public interest and support for 



UPI 




President's endorsement of Sen. George A. Smathers 
for re-election failed to pay off in vital Senate vote 



the administration program. Then 4 an* competent, 
friendly experts who feel he would be well advised 
to bear down on the latter. 

Mr. Kennedy has no more approving observer in 
Washington than the distinguished Walter Lipp- 
mann. Quite apart from the President's personal 
popularity, which remains high, Mr. Lippmann feels 
that much of the public is down on government in 
general because of high taxes, heavy federal spending 
and such scandalous eruptions as the Billie Sol Estes 
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case. Mr. Lippmann wrote recently in his syndicated 
column: 

"There is, of coarse, only one way in which the 
President can induce the Congress to give him the 
measures to get the economy moving. That is by 
going to the people and persuading large numbers of 
them that in a revivified and dynamic economy lies 
their best and their only hope of carrying comfort- 
ably the necessary burden of defense and the in- 
escapable burden of welfare and development in our 
rapidly changing society," 

Mr. LippmamYs theory gets to the base of an old 
White House problem. Real presidential power rests 
largely in the persuasive ability of the executive. Call 
it salesmanship, pressure or whatever. A President 
is as powerful as his talent for talking people— lots 
of people— into seeing things his way, 

A President also may profit at times by under- 
taking battles in which his chances for conventional 
victory are slim. The late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
undertook im odds-oflf battle in 1938 when he stormed 
southward to ask that such entrenched Democrats as 
the late Sen. Walter F, George of Georgia be purged. 

F.D.R. knew he had little chance of bringing oft 
his 1938 purge, but he- did fix a white hot light of 



LJPI 




President Kennedy prefers to avoid " give-em-helV 
campaign tactics used by former President Truman 



national attention on conservative Southern Demo- 
crats and furthermore, he bucked up the spirits of 
other Democrats running in more populous, two- 
party states. 

Mr. Kennedy obviously regards purge tactics as 
uncalled for now. He will concentrate this fall on 
helping Democrats involved in direct contests with 
Republicans. There is little he can do about Southern 
conservatives who normally face genuine opposition 
only in primaries. 

This is not to say Mr. Kennedy shuns political 
conflict. He can be a talented stump fighter, as 
Richard M. Nixon will attest, but the President pre- 
fers to contain intramural differences within the 
Frontier if possible. 



The National Observer surveyed the congressional 
situation in the late summer and found some 
Democrats complaining about Mr. Kennedy having 
twisted our arms— yet he hasn't done the one thing 
he should have done: Light a fire under the voters." 

The Observer did not identify the complainants, 
but the fact remains that congressional arm-twisting 
by a President is nothing new. Threats of reduced 
patronage or being deprived of home-state 1 public 
works projects are much more visceral than arm- 
twisting. What was more interesting was the belief 
cited by some Democrats that Mr. Kennedy had not 
en flamed the voters sufficiently. 

Possibly the President is puzzled by such a com- 
plaint and by Mr. Lippmann *s "go to the people" 
advice. Mr. Kennedy thinks he has been doing a lot 
of this sort of thing. Whether he has been doing 
enough of it for his own political good is debatable. 

It would seem from his record in this session of 
Congress, however, that something remains to be 
done. If Mr. Lippmann is right and the public is 
generally dismayed by Big Government, Mr. Ken* 
nedy T s task of salesmanship will require greater effort 
and ingenuity than might be expected of him in 
off-year campaigning. 

Despite what some critics think, the President 
shuns what he regards as dramatics or exhibitionism. 
He prefers to be known for steadiness and consistency 
of purpose. He would not resort to the thunderclap 
which former President Truman used so effectively 
in 1948 against Thomas E. Dewey and what Mr. 
Truman denounced raspingly as the "do nothing" 
Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Kennedy prefers orderly, serious dialogue to 
the "give-em-heir approach. He can thunder when 
so moved, as he demonstrated in I960, but since be- 
coming President Mr. Kennedy has been noticeably 
more restrained in political utterances. Even his 
angry reaction to Senate defeat of his health plan 
was short of being high velocity political ammunition. 
Political attack becomes truly tough only when it 
becomes specific. 

Between now and November, the chief executive 
will be under considerable pressure to open up— and 
against specific targets so clearly identified that none 
but the most vapid voter misses the names of those 
assailed. 

Whether the President responds to pressure and 
decides to play rough with those responsible for 
blocking much of his program should become evident 
shortly. His biggest problem will he how to do this 
without alienating large sections of his own party. 

Should he decide to become rather pointed with 
opponents, Mr. Kennedy and his Democratic associ- 
ates should plan now for Republican grapeshot that 
will come zipping back at them. Or possibly the 
Republicans might entice some of the Democratic 
conservatives to say a few words not about the Presi- 
dent heavens no. Just a few words about the unde- 
sirability of the New Frontier legislative program, or 
sections thereof. 

Those who've not yet had a summer holiday should 
move rapidly. You wouldn't want to miss what could 
be a highly interesting October as the President tries 
to discipline friends and influence people. 
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FOR BEATING THE ELEMENTS, 
COPPER'S YOUR BEST BUY 



iesc screw s a re in ade o f K v e n I u r i; ' 
metal — pure romper with a lilllc 
hit of silicon and manganese 
added. They're a terrific buy for 
jobs like fastening I lie planking 
of a hull, crossbars on an electric 
power pole, or any hardware ex- 
posed to the element*. TlnVll 
never rust— will stand up in all 
kinds of weather. Even in salt 
water. And they're bo strong and 



tough. >uu could dri\c them into 
undrilled oak with a power screw- 
driver if \ou wanted in put them 
to the test. Six IVineh f8 screws 
weigh ju-i over 1 j mince, contain 
about a pcnn\"> worlh of copper 
at the refiner) price Of course, 
after you add the cost of allowing, 
fabrication, packaging, market- 
ing, they cost considerably more. 
Hut they arc still a terrific buy — 



a- arc their (counterparts, machine 
screws, bolt-* nni\ nails — because 
the cost of not using I hem can he 
a great deal higher. This is but 
one simple example of the hun- 
dreds of ways copper and copper 
alloy- ran help prevent or reduce 
our nation's appalling annual 
losses from rust and corrosion. 

AnacondA* 



To the executive who wants to hold more effective meetings 




Capture their attention . . . Gain more enthusiastic response 



For the executive who must generate enthusiasm in a sales 
meeting . . . communicate policy decisions to management 
... or explain complicated production problems — here, 
from 3M Company, is a new concept in business communi- 
cations . , . a new way for you to hold more effective meetings. 
As a public service, specialists of the 3M Company will 
present a special seminar on "How To Hold More Effec- 
tive Meetings" for you and your associates. You will learn 
easily how to generate more enthusiasm, how to communi- 
cate quickly and clearly at your own business meetings. 
Hundreds of executives who have already attended these 
seminars have applauded their value. 



ft Q 

ft 



FREE — Mail the coupon for a free 
"How To Hold More Effective Meetings" 
booklet and more information about the 
"How To Hold More Effective Meetings" 
free seminar. 



as 
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3M Company Dept. DON- 92 
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Education myths lead schools to 
produce "the triumphant slob" 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



The problem of inadequate pay for teachers has 
now been confronted, if nr>l always solved, in every 
public school district throughout the United States. 
The average annual salary, during the past decade, 
has been upped from $3,126 to $5,389, an increase 
of 72 per cent. So it is appropriate, as the new school 
year opens, to pay attention to another, less adver- 
tised but certainly not less serious, educational issue. 

This is the domination of conscientious teachers, 
endeavoring to give their pupils solid instruction in 
specific subject matter, by the array of professors 
of education who direct teacher training and largely 
determine not only what shall be taught, but also how. 

While there is much overlap, these teachers of 
teachers must be distinguished from the school su- 
perintendents, principals and other administrative 
officers who manage the economy of the system and 
direct its intricate organization. All these have de- 
finable functions. The role of the professor of edu- 
cation as such, however, is extremely vague. Often 
it seems to be the promotion of experimental ideas, 
of the "learn by doing" variety, such as in the school 
where production of a weekly paper was allowed to 
replace all instruction in English. The long-suffering 
teacher does not hatch these strange conceptions, but 
is supposed to make them work. 



For the actual teacher, insult is added to injury 
by the theory that discipline is out of place in the 
modern school This is currently being argued, for 
instance, by a professor of education at the Univt r- 
sity of Michigan, billed as having "spent years in 
educational research." The average teacher, he says, 
continues to put too much time and effort into the 
control of his pupils. The result is "a dependent- 
prone generation." In the 1 professor's opinion: "This 
situation can present a great danger in the future if 
it leads to acceptance of national conformity and 
authoritarianism." 

This professor of education is progressing back- 
wards. It is not the disciplined but the undisciplined 



child that becomes a problem, for himself as well as 
for parents, police and society in general. It is not 
controlled but uncontrolled juveniles that form gangs, 
vandalize their own school buildings and eventually 
necessitate an overdue crackdown. Other factors being 
equal it is a disorderly people who invite authori- 
tarian rule, simply because they have never learned 
the discipline necessary for self-government. 

In a slashing book entitled "Suffer, Little Chil- 
dren." a California school superintendent, Dr. Max 
Rafferty, has recently joined battle with the self- 
styled "progressive" educators. He minces no words. 
The product of schools where 1 discipline is minimized 
is allied "the triumphant slob," whose "sole interests 
are sadism, sex and speed." He is "the perfect an- 
tithesis of everything education stands for" and yet 
"he is also the product of education." 

The public schools, says Dr. Rafferty. did not 
originate the slob, who generally comes to them from 
a broken or disordered home. But the schools have 
tolerated and in every sense promoted him. And then 
this nonconformist educator beams on the target: 

"By destroying the hierarchy of values which 
placed mastery of specific subject matter in a posi- 
tion of paramount importance, we have persuaded 
these* already confused minds that nothing in life, 
including life itself, is of any particular importance. 
We have required them to go to school, but we have 
not required them to do any work. Instead we have 
created special 'courses 1 wherein they might sprawl 
and leer in company with one another, and where 
constructive learning is laughed out of court. To the 
slob, life is a dirty joke, with school the cream of 
the jest and educators the buffoons." 

The slob, concludes this school superintendent, "is 
more dangerous to his classmates than a walking 
case of typhoid or tuberculosis," And the cult should 
be treated as a contagious disease, unless Americans 
really want to "stand dithering by while the throat 
of education is slowly cut with a switchblade knife." 

Dr. Rafferty \s strictures may seem somewhat exag 
gerated. The embryonic beatnik, dirty, oily and foul- 
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mouthed, is certainly not a predominant type. High 
schools in which teachers are terrorized by their 
pupils are fortunately still very much the exception. 
But the indictment will carry the ring of truth to all 
who know our big-city high schools from within. 
They will recognize that no duty of citizenship is 
more urgent than support for those schoolmen who 
seek to restore the element of work to education. 

At least in part, the present blight can be traced 
to the myth that there is a science of education as 
such, wholly apart from subject matter Acting on 
this fallacious assumption, the disciples of John 
Dewey have for years been emphasizing the surface 
rather than the substance of teaching. 

Many a professor of education could not for the 
life of him solve a quadratic equation, or identify 
the principles underlying the American Constitution. 
Yet he is allowed to lay down rules as to how 
algebra, government and all other subjects should 
be taught. He controls the teaching while denying 
the teacher any right to control the pupils. 

Of course it is obvious that knowledge of subject 
matter alone does not make a good teacher. A strong 
yet pleasing personality, an understanding of juve- 
nile psychology, great patience and a willingness to 
suffer fools gladly are all important attributes. No- 
body complains when the professors of education 
emphasize the importance of such traits. It is to be 
remembered, however, that those who do not possess 




Educator blames lack of discipline for creating "the 
perfect antithesis of everything education stands for" 



them naturally are unlikely to remain in teaching, 
even if they mistakenly enter that profession at all. 
The trouble with the "educationists," as teachers 
of teachers like to call themselves, is that they sel- 
dom distinguish icing from cake. Being largely igno 
rant of substance, they place undue value on method. 
This leads to a belief that educational gadgets are 
somehow intrinsically desirable; that old-fashioned 
ideas of discipline and decorum should be aban- 
doned in their favor; that the teacher should always 
be sensitive to what our Michigan professor calls 
"the built-in radar" of the pupil. 



In short, the theory of progressive education, as 
it has evolved, debases the teacher and puts the 
raw adolescent in control. It is not easy to see who 
benefits from this overturn. When the educationist 
adds a course on "How to Date'* to the curriculum, 
it is an embarrassment for the teacher, a sexy joke 
for the class, a dubious encroachment on domestic 
responsibility for parents. Much the same can be 
said of other "life adjustment" courses. 

Moreover, to obtain professional advancement, the 
aspiring teacher, no matter how competent in sub- 
ject matter, is condemned to study this sort of 
faddism, outside working hours and at his or her 
personal expense. When enough formal credits for 
this waste of time have been accumulated— "the way 
housewives collect trading stamps"— the teacher is 
certified as worthy of promotion. 

• # • 

This stultifying system is now happily facing in- 
creasing trouble. On the one hand the shortage of 
teachers is forcing many school districts to employ 
and advance those who have no formal accreditation, 
but are merely interested in and good at their basic 
job. On the other hand, the pitiful consequences of 
"life adjustment" education has impelled a number 
of States to upgrade subject matter in their teacher 
training courses. This automatically downgrades 
what educationist gobbledegook calls methodology. 

The well organized professors of education not un- 
naturally resent the loosening of the strangle hold on 
education which has been gradually established. The 
offensive tactic is to condemn any critic, no matter 
how well qualified, as an "enemy of the public schools." 
The defensive tactic is to argue that federal aid to 
education would provide funds to remove any un- 
concealable deficiency, such as Johnny's inability 
to read. 

But without federal aid, during the twelve years 
since 1950, the actual annual expenditure on public 
education has risen from under $6 billion to over 
SI 6 billion. As a percentage of gross national prod- 
uct this is an increase from a little more than two 
to well over three. So the always exaggerated argu- 
ment of financial need has lost its force, while 
mounting discontent with the results of educationist 
flapdoodle has taken the edge from the charge that 
all criticism comes from petulant reactionaries. 

Most fortunately, within the ranks of education- 
ists as well as among the actual teachers, there is a 
clearly growing realization that it is time for firmer 
discipline and fewer frills. One from the University 
of Michigan has been quoted to the contrary. So it 
should be simultaneously noted that this same insti- 
tution has also recently published a study which 
argues cogently that "life adjustment" courses are 
fundamentally silly because they assume a non- 
existent maturity in adolescents. 

The school, says this wise educator, can never 
portray the problems of adult life. But it can and 
should inculcate the discipline necessary to meet 
those 1 problems successfully. Surely this requires not 
the lessening, but rather the tightening of competent 
teacher control, in the direction and to the end of 
realty serious work. 
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Who needs it 



Cl Ail or Stttvrci 



Thin ti • it*, mnuct 
unlet* lit deferred chtr- 
Kin i i indicated by t h< 
prop*t iymbol. 



WESTERN UNION 

TELEGRAM 
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W. P. MARSHALL F*ltM>fMT 
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WHO NEEDS TELEGRAMS? NAME A BUSINESSMAN WHO DOESN 1 T ! 
CLEAR, CONCISE TELEGRAMS HELP A BUSY MAN ORGANIZE, 
GET THINGS DONE ON SCHEDULE. AND , A TELEGRAM IS 
CONSIDERATE: NEVER NEEDLESSLY INTERRUPTS WHAT A MAN 
IS DOING . 

TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 
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CREATIVE COMMUNICATION 
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CllMJ VOLHtttABc* Of AMtmlCA, »MC tlUOfltirtD *CT*IL MlM 



Three (3) Trucks 



The Volkswagen Truck i$: 
{1) A pick-up. 
12) A flat-bed. 
(3J A covered van. 

As a pick-up, tt picks up 1,764 pounds. 
(Nearly twice the load of □ half-ton.) 

As a flat-bed, it loads from either side 
and/or the rear IThe sides come down 



like the tailgate.) And its bed is what a 
flat-bed is supposed to be. 
Flat. 

(It's 2 feet longer lhan a half-ton with 
no wheel wells to take up space. 1 

As a covered van r it has a torp and 
hoops i *85*J to keep the load dry. 

All three trucks have the air-cooled 



VW engine in the rear. For extra trac- 
tion. And the weather-tight locker in the 
side. For extra storage. And the 9V2 -inch- 
high boifom. For extra clearance. 

What does your business 
ful need? 

A standard one-truck truck? 

Ora three-truck Volkswagen? 
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TOP OFFICIAL FORECASTS: 



FUTURE IMPACT 
OF DEFENSE BUYING 



Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Charles J. Hitch, Pentagon's 
fiscal chief, tells how military 
shifts will affect your business 




Defense spkndjnc; will present 
a rapidly changing pattern in fu- 
ture years. 

This is the prediction of Charles 
J. Hitch, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense < Comptroller ) , the chief 
financial officer of the Department 
of Defense. 

Military procurement, which now 
makes up 10 per cent of our total 
production, has a widespread im- 
pact on American business. Changes 
in emphasis have a profound effect 

for good or had on many differ- 
ent industries and many different 
geographical areas. 

An authority on the vital part 
which the defense budget plays in 
determining the course of our na- 
tional economy, Mr. Hitch left the 
RAND Corporation in January 



1961 to accept appointment by 
President Kennedy to his present 
post He spent 13 years with RAND 
nonprofit corporation engaged 
in scientific research for the De- 
fense Department, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Aero 
nautics and Space Administration 
—and served most recently as chair* 
man of its Research Council 

Mr. Hitch, an economist and for 
mer Rhodes scholar, has applied his 
talents to his current job by con- 
ceiving and installing in the De- 
fense Department an integrated 
system of military planning, pro 
graming. and budgeting. 

In this interview with the edi- 
tors of Nation's Business. Mr 
Hitch gives businessmen an insight 
into future planning for our na- 



tional defense and how it will affect 
business. 

Mr, Hitch, will we see a continuation 
of the upward trend in defense 
spending over the next 10 years? 

I would say that the actions of 
this Administration are more in the 
nature of moving from one plateau 
of defense spending to a higher 
plateau than of getting on an up- 
ward inclined plane. I would cer- 
tainly not expect expenditures to 
continue to rise at anything like 
the rate they have over the past 
year and a half. 

Our obligational authority for the 
current fiscal year will be over $50 
billion for military functions but 
our expenditures will be only a little 
over $48 billion, up from the $42.9 
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ill ion forecast for fiscal 1962 in 
the final Eisenhower budget. 

I wouldn't want to predict pre- 
cisely what level expenditures will 
reach next fiscal year, but they are 
bound to be somewhat higher than 
in the current year. What happens 
in the future depends, in my opin- 
ion, mainly on what happens to the 
threat. If the Russians or Chinese 
start fresh adventures around Ber- 
lin or in Asia, we will have to coun- 
ter them, in part by increasing our 
defense spending. If the threat con- 
tinues pretty much as it is, I would 
hope that our expenditures would 
level off at perhaps a little more 
than $50 billion. 

Is there likely to be enough fluctuation 
in our future defense spending to ag- 
gravate the problem of stabilizing our 
economy? 

In the past— over the period of the 
1950's, for example— fluctuations in 
defense expenditures have been 
large enough to influence the course 
□f the economy, and it is certainly 
possible that they will be again. 

I can't, however, foresee any such 
large changes in defense expendi- 



tures in either direction over the 
next few years. 

Is the impact on our economy likely 
to become greater? 

If the defense program continues 
to be about the same percentage of 
total production, or a slightly small- 
er percentage, its impact on the 
economy in general should not be- 
come greater. 

I expect, however, that defense 
business will continue to change 
rapidly in the character and mix of 
its products and, therefore, will con- 
tinue to have an impact on par- 
ticular industries and on particular 
localities and geographical areas. 

From this point of view, I would 
expect it to be at least as important 
an influence on local economies as it 
has been in the past. 

What will produce this changing im- 
pact? 

The product mix is very respon- 
sive to technological advance, and 
to changes in the international situ- 
ation and our strategic plans. 

For example, our expenditures 
on ordnance, vehicles, and related 



equipment of this kind have in- 
creased from S7(M) million in fiscal 
1961 to an estimated SI. 7 billion in 
fiscal 1963. This shift occurred he 
cause of the increased emphasis of 
this Administration on limited war 
and conventional capabilities. I ex- 
pert that there will be many other 
shifts in the future. 

What will be the further effect of this 
particular shift in emphasis? 

That is difficult to predict because 
we must be prepared for general 
war too. We are determined to main- 
tain a general war force that can 
survive any attack, that is flexible in 
its response, and that is effectively 
controlled. 

We have increased spending on 
this general war force by about $2 
billion since President Kennedy 
came into office last year. We 
hope that the present generation of 
survivable missiles which we are 
installing- the Polaris and Minute 
man and Titan II— will be an effec- 
tive retaliatory force for quite a 
number of years, and that we will 
not have the enormous cost of add- 
ing another new generation of mis- 
siles in the near future. If we don't 
have to, there may be some further 
percentage shift in our procurement 
from long-range missiles and bomb- 
ers to limited war forces, which 
means tactical aircraft, ordnance, 
vehicles, and transport aircraft. 

Are additional funds going to indus- 
tries other than aerospace-electronics 
producers? 

Yes. No question about it. If we 
look at the new obligational author- 
ity for procurement in fiscal 1963 
compared with fiscal 1961 we find 
that ordnance and vehicles have 
doubled from $1 billion to S2 billion. 
However, the aerospace-electronics 
producers have also benefited from 
increases as aircraft have gone up 
from $5 billion to $5.5 billion, elec- 
tronics from $<XM) million to $1.2 bil- 
lion, and missiles from $2 billion to 
$1 billion. 

The increase in missiles is largely 
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"Defense business will continue to change rapidly 
in product mix," Assistant Secretary Hitch says 



a result of the increase in Polaris 
and Minuteman. 

Js the changing mix in military spend- 
ing likely to boost employment? 

There arc trends here that are 
working in opposite directions, and 
I can't predict what their net effect 
will be. 

In the aircraft and missile indus- 
tries we are spending much less on 
long production runs requiring a 
lot of production workers, and are 
spending much more on develop- 
ment, on the skills of engineers. 
Therefore, fewer people are em- 
ployed per dollar of outlay. 

Working in the other direction 
is the shift toward increased pro- 
curement of Army equipment— ord- 
nance, vehicles, and so forth— where 
you do have substantial production 
runs, and where you do employ 
more people per dollar. 

How much will spending for research 
and development increase in future 
years and in what principal areas? 

Tin sure it is not going to con- 
tinue to increase at the phenomenal 
rate of the past. You have to be 
careful in interpreting the figures on 



research and development What 
we call RDT&E— research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation— includes 
a lot of things that are not really re- 
search at all. In fact, most of that 
money goes for the fabrication of 
prototypes. It goes for engi neering 
development. That is the really ex- 
pensive thing. I'm sure there will 
he a steady increase in rest -arch, 
both basic and applied research, and 
exploratory and component devvl 
opment. It is possible, however, that 
there may be some decrease in engi- 
neering development. 

Will military demands for scientists, 
engineers and skilled technicians con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate? 

I would expect it to grow at a 
somewhat slower rate as far as the 
Defense Department is concerned. 
But, of course, there is also the 
space program, which has growing 
demands for similar skills. 

What are some of the other new de- 
velopments? 

Another shift of considerable im- 
portance is the increase in the ship- 
building program. The Navy has a 
serious pro hi em because of the ob- 



solescence of the tremendous num- 
her of ships that were built during 
World War II. These ships, in the 
opinion of the Navy, are now ap- 
proaching the end of their useful 
life and all at about the same time. 

Now there are various ways in 
which we can extend the useful life 
of these ships, but there is a limit 
to what you can accomplish through 
conversions and there is a limit to 
the length of life of the basic struc 
ture and hull 

How do nuclear-powered ships figure 
in your plans? 

Our present view is that nuclear 
power is tremendously important 
for submarines, because it gives the 
submarine a capability that it never 
had before. 

In the case of surface ships, nu 
clear power does not seem to provide 
any such unique advantages and, 
unfortunately, it increases both the 
initial cost of the ships and their 
operating cost by between a third 
and a half. The only thing that nu- 
clear power adds to ships is endur- 
ance. But there are so many other 
limiting factors on endurance be- 
( continued on page 100) 
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POLITICS DISTORTS 
HEALTH CARE FACTS 



Fast-growing programs paying 
medical costs of the needy aged 



The heated domestic political 
issue of costly health care for the 
aged is actually based on a shrink- 
ing problem. 

The Kennedy Administration's 
pleas for a new law to buy hospital 
and nursing home care for the aged 
with social security taxes have failed 
to win over Congress. The President 
has promised to take the issue to the 
people as a key feature of the fall 
congressional election campaigns. 

Meanwhile legislation is pending 
in Congress to provide more help 
for the elderly through private fi- 
nancing. A bill sponsored by Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri would 
allow employers to take tax deduc- 
tions for contributions they make to 
employe pension plans that include 
health care protection features. 

The law currently permits tax 
deductions of contributions to em- 
ploye pension funds to provide re- 
tirement income. But the Curtis 
measure would extend this to let 
employers claim deductions for 
contributions they make to health 
plans for employes after they retire. 
Millions of elderly could be covered 
in the future. 

Moreover the existing programs 
of medical care for the aged are rap- 
id ly paring the size of the problem. 

The much maligned state -oper- 
ated medical aid for the aged pro- 
gram, known as the Kerr M ills law. 
is the major source of help for eld 
erly with limited resources. It is 
now operating in one form or other 
in nearly aU the states. Private 
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health insurance protection for the 
aged is spreading at such a rate that 
12 per cent more of the aged are 
now covered than in 1960. 

The political alarm about the 
condition and finances of the na- 
tion's 17 million persons 65 and 
over has largely drowned out word 
of the progress in meeting the eld- 
erly s health needs. 

Little known are these facts: 

► About 65 per cent of the elderly 
now are able to get a wide array of 
medical services under state medical 
assistance plans without going on 
relief. 

► Another 15 per cent of the elder- 
ly now get medical help regularly 
through old age public assistance 
commonly known as relief. 

► Some 55 per cent of the elderly 
now have health insurance. 

► Hospital -surgical insurance for the 
aged is now available for as little as 
$78 a year on a group basis and 
from $66 to $99 a year on an in- 
dividual basis for a man 65, for ex- 
ample. 

► The number of recipients of med- 
ical care under new state plans has 
risen rapidly in recent months, by 
as much as 70 per cent in Illinois 
and 269 per cent in Pennsylvania. 

► About 10 per cent of the heads of 
families 65 or older earn $10,000 
or more a year. 

► Over 10 per cent of the aged live 
with younger relatives; half of those 
with small assets do, 



► Around 15 per cent of aged men 
are World War I veterans and can 
get free care in va hospitals it 
they are needy. 

Although Congress enacted the 
Kerr-Mills medical program in 
1960. the pressure has been on to 
pass a health care program under 
the social security system to pro- 
vide limited care to older persons 
whether they are able to pay for 
it or not. 

Critics have attacked the Kerr- 
Mills law with four ma jor charges. 
They say it is not meeting the need 
because most of the benefits are 
going to only a few states, thai 
some states have not adopted it. 
thai il requires recipients to make 
known their financial affairs, and 
that benefits are unequal among 
the stated. 

From the start of government old- 
age assistance or relief programs in 
1935, the cost of medical care could 
be paid by the monthly cash pay- 
ments to the needy. 

In recent years as the older popu- 
lation has increased, more aid has 
been given. 

In 1950, Congress amended the 
law to permit payments for medi- 
cal care directly to suppliers. In 
1958 payments were increased. In 
1960 a double-barreled program of 
assistance was provided in the Kerr- 
Mills law. First, medical care pay- 
ments under old age assistance 
were raised. Second, a new form of 
aid was provided to help persons 
not on relief who have enough re 
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An interview with Senator 
Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.), 
a leader in the health care 
fight, is at right 




WIDE WOPLO 



sources to meet ordinary living ex- 
penses but who can't pay un usually 
high medical bills. 

Some 31 states have adopted 
plans to implement the most im- 
portant part of the Kerr-MilLs 
program, known as the Medical As- 
sistance for the Aged (maa) pro- 
gram, for those not on relief but 
with limited resources. 

All except one of the states have 
put into operation increases in 
medical payments for aged under 
relief, which is the other part of the 
1960 law. 

Critics of Kerr-Mills have com- 
plained that almost 90 per cent of 
the MAA money is going to only 
four states: New York, Michigan, 
California and Massachusetts. 

This is true. It is also true that 
about 25 per cent of the aged live- 
in those four states. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that these were 
among the first states to adopt the 
program. Naturally most of the 
money spent so far has gone into 
these areas. 

Critics also have charged that the 
program is a failure because many 
states have not adopted it. 

Several states have not yet put 
the maa portion of Kerr-Mills into 
effect. But adoption of the program 
has certainly not lagged as com- 
pared with any recent similar pro- 
gram. For example, in 1950 Con- 
gress passed a program of aid to 
the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. It was intended to provide 
(continued on page 82) 



Senator Kerr, what are the advantages of the flitting Kerf' 
Mills medical care program over proposed hearth care under 
social security? 

In the first place, the Kerr-Mills program provides greater 
benefits to those over 65 years who need those benefits. 
The benefits include doctors, surgeons, hospitalization, 
nurses and nursing care, medicines and drugs, dentists and 
dental benefits— even false teeth. Each state can provide 
what is needed by the people within the state. The Adminis- 
tration's social security approach for aged care would pro- 
vide mainly hospital and nursing home payments. 

In the second place, the Kerr-Mills program is admin- 
istered on a basis where both the doctors and the patients 
have the freedom of choice, the patient being able to choose 
the doctor wanted or the hospital wanted, the doctor being 
free to make his service available in accordance with what 
kind of medicine he practices. 

Next, the Kerr-Mills program, being available to all over 
65 who need it and cannot provide it for themselves, is paid 
for out of the general revenue fund, by taxes received from 
everybody, rather than being paid for by a limited group, 
primarily the self-employed and the employed workers and 
their employers. 

From a cost standpoint how does the Kerr-Mills program 
compare with the social security approach? 

The Kerr-Mills plan if fully implemented in all of the 
states would cost much less than the Anderson-Javits pro- 
posal, which is the latest Administration version. 

The Anderson-Javits amendment had a tax beginning in 
1963. a payroll tax that would have collected $810 million. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1964 the Anderson-Javits amendment 
would have increased the social security tax $2,2 billion a 
year. All evidence is that if it were fully implemented thai 
would have been inadequate to pay for it. 

Now. the estimate for the Kerr-Mills plan for fiscal 1964 
is less than $500 million. 

Some states have not yet adopted or implemented the Kerr- 
Mills program. Why are they holding back? 

Many states have anticipated that a social security tax- 
supported medical care program would be initiated and 
figured they would wait until that happened. Now, what those 
people don't realize is that amendments thus far offered for 
a social security tax-supported health program do not 
provide more than one-fourth of the medical or surgical or 
health requirements for the aged who need medical care 
that is provided under Kerr-Mills. 

Then, some states have not done so because their legis 
lattrres have not yet provided the funds for the state to pur 
up its part of the money. However, when more people realize 
that the Kerr-Mills program is available to the states on a 
matching basis, in my judgment more and more states will 
implement the Kerr-Mills plan, especially now that it s ap- 
parent that the other program will not be put into effect in 
the next two years. The social security plan could not be put 
into effect until 1965 even if it should be passed in 1963, 
which I gravely doubt. 

Do you think that medical care for the aged under social se 
curity is a proper partisan issue for the 1962 election? 

I do not. for the simple reason that the Anderson-Javits 
amendment was defeated by the vote of 31 Republicans and 
21 Democrats. It was supported by 43 Democrats and five 
Republicans. I think in the final analysis it will resolve itself 
into a personal issue in the various states, and within both 
parties, not between the two parties. 
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FORCES SHAPING 
BUSINESS FUTURE 



EXECUTIVE TALENT 



Improvement of managers' ability to make decisions 
that are right the first time will contribute to future 
national growth, says Paul B. Wishart, chairman of the 
board of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 



W,tO»THOM. BLACK STAM 




You a company's future prosperity will hinge 
closely on your ability to boost think- power at 
the top. 

Tools for widening management horizons are being 
developed and refined. In the next decade you < m 
expect to learn many new ways to expand executive 
capabilities. 

These are the views of Paul B. Wishart. board 
chairman and chief executive of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 

But new techniques, Mr. Wishart says, won't make 
the whole difference. Good intuitive judgment will al- 
ways be important in management decisions. 

Mr. Wishart, a 1920 graduate of the IL S. Naval 
Academy, began his business career in an auto plant 
in Detroit; He worked in manufacturing and sales, 

"I guess Til always be a salesman at heart/* he 
says, "because I still consider getting a name on the 
dotted line one of the biggest thrills in business/' 

In Minneapolis he operated a retail and wholesale 
automobile business. He joined Honeywell 20 years 
ago. In 1946 he became vice president for manu- 
facturing, subsequently was named general manager, 
and was appointed president in 1953 H.« became 
chairman in 1961. With sales (if $470 million more 
than double the volume of 10 years ago Honeywell 
is the world's largest manufacturer of automatic 
control equipment. 

In this interview Mr. Wishart explains his philos- 
ophy as a manager, 

Mr. Wishart, what do you consider the outstanding 
opportunity for business in the years ahead? 

Making the most of executive hrain power. 

One of the most obvious needs is to overcome 
costly mistakes brought about by faulty decision- 
making. 

Many of the tools for doing this are available to 
us now -or will be soon. In the next decade or so 
we'll learn many new ways to expand executive 
talents. We have the ability and the challenge in 
the years to come to widen the scope of man's mind 
to work on problems. 

Maximizing your executive talent, I think, offers 
the outstanding opportunity for the future. This is 
sure to lead to a fuller life for generations to come. 

How will electronic data processing figure in improving 
management proficiency? 

It's a management tool with tremendous potential. 



Just as no human can lift with as much power as a 
lever, no human mind can absorb and recall the 
amount of information that is easily stored in com- 
puters. The lever and electronic data processing are 
both tools invented by man to assist him. 

Throughout history, man's ability to produce more 
—and hence to raise his standard of living— has come 
not purely from his basic mental and physical ca- 
pacities, but through the extensions of these capaci- 
ties he has been able to devise, 

In other words, he produces more and better prod- 
ucts by inventing more and better tools to aid him 
in the inventive process. 

Just as the lever is an extension of man's arm, so 
is electronic data processing an extension of his mind. 

Will data processing replace many management func- 
tions? 

A computer cannot think. At present it knows only 
what it is told and operates only as directed It is 
essentially a robot 

Automation of management decisions has not come 
so far as to relegate the executive's function to a 
point where he simply looks at alternatives and 
knows which one to take. 

This, in my opinion, will never come. 

Good judgment will always be necessary- until 
we come to the Utopia where everybody does exactly 
what he should exactly when he should, and I don't 
think human nature works that way. 

Is there a danger in presenting managers with too 
much information? 

All data processing will do for you is give you 
information more quickly than you get it otherwise. 
It gives you more information in depth 

It's possible for computers to produce a lot of use- 
less information. But I'm afraid we get that anyway 
through the reports that flow over our desks now. 

< lood judgment, you know, comes from experience 
-and experience comes from poor judgment. 

Will future executives be able to work fewer hours? 

Decidedly not I st-<- no reason for executives to 
anticipate a shorter workweek. They'll have to work 
many long hours, just as they do today. 

When I ponder what's ahead I see an ever-increas- 
ing need for decisions to be right the first time. Thr 
future will be far more critical of executives. The 
difference between right (continued on page 53* 
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WAGE-PRICE 
CONTROLLERS 
GAIN NEW POWER 



Men who administered economic curbs 
in two emergency periods are back in 
Washington again in high- level posts 



Washington is rapidly taking 
on the look of 10 and 20 years ago 
in this second year of the New 
Frontier. 

The controllers of yesteryear are 
back and raising their voices in 
the highest government circles. 

These are the men who planned, 
developed and administered wage, 
price and production controls dur- 
ing the emergencies of World War 
II and Korea— the only times we 
have had direct government wage- 
price regulation. 

For example: 

H, Gardner Ackley last month 
became a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He was assistant director of 
the Office of Price Stabilization 
(Korea i and was No. 2 man in the 
consumer goods division of the 
Office of Price Administration 
World War II). 

G. Griffith Johnson was appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of state for 
economic affairs two months ago. 
He handled price controls on steel 
and capital goods for opa and 
helped set up ops. 



W. Willard Wirtz is under sec- 
retary of labor and a key govern- 
ment figure in critical labor dis- 
putes. He was chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board which 
took over from the National War 
Labor Board during the reconver- 
sion period. 

Edward F. Phelps, Jr., began 
planning emergency economic con- 
trols in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and currently heads the 
office of industry and finance in 
the Office of Emergency Planning. 
He directed control of food prices 
for opa and was assistant director 
of OPS. 

Archibald Cox is solicitor gen- 
era]. He was chairman of wsb of 
Korean days but quit after Presi- 
dent Truman approved a mine 
workers 1 wage increase which the 
wsb had disallowed as inflationary, 

Henry H> Fowler is under secre- 
tary of the treasury. In the Korean 
period he was director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and 
headed the National Production 
Administration. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger has been 



in the thick of the airlines* labor 
troubles as chairman of the presi- 
dential commission appointed to 
settle the dispute between the flight 
engineers and airline pilots unions. 
He was chairman of the wsb, 
whose 1 recommendations in the 
steel dispute of 1952 led to gov- 
ernment seizure of the mills and a 
two-month strike after the Su- 
preme Court ruled the seizure un- 
constitutional. 

William E. Simkin is director 
of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. He was one of the 
top wartime labor disputes medi- 
ators, 

George W. Taylor is an influ- 
ential public member of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on 
Labor- Management Policy. He was 
chairman of the National wlb, au- 
thor of its "Little Steel" wage for- 
mula, and organizer and first 
chairman of the Korean wsb. 

There are others: 

On Capitol Hill, Sen. Wayne L. 
Morse, Democrat from Oregon, has 
introduced a hill which would give 
(continued on page 42) 
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h. GARDNER ACKLEY, a veteran of OPA and OPS. 
is new member of Council of Economic Advisers 



ARCHIBALD C0X t solicitor general, resigned as 
WSB chief in a dispute with President Truman 




W. WILLARD WIRTZ t under secretary of la l iar, 
once was chairman of Wage Stabilization Board 




WILLIAM E. SIMKIN, who was a wartime arbitrator, 
directs Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
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G, Griffith JOHNSON, was a price control expert, 
has been named an assistant secretary of state 




HENRY H. fowler, now under secretary of 
treasury, was boss of ODM during Korean war 
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Top pay must be high enough that lower-level managers have 
incentive to advance. In 10-level structure below, president 




ARE YOU 
UNDERPAID? 



Two yardsticks provide best measure of executive salaries 




Probably no two people would agree on the size your pay- 
check should be. Some, including you, would likely think it's too 
small. Others might think it's too big. 

Executives* salaries have caused arguments for years among 
scholars, laborers, politicians and executives themselves. 

Often such discussions bog down in a confusion of prejudice: 
"How can an executive possibly be worth $l€O t 0OO a year?" 

Skeptics argue that no man can be worth that much. They cal- 
culate that if he works 50 weeks a year he is getting $2,000 a 
week, $400 a day and $50 an hour If a competent foreman gets 
$4 an hour, how can an executive be worth more than 10 limes 
as much? 

Defenders of such salaries point out that the executive is called 
upon to make important decisions which can result in millions of 
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would need to be paid more than $100,000 so first supervisor 
could get $8 r 000 with 33 per cent average spread up the line 




dollars in profit or loss. In consideration of this f they say, 5100,000 
is not much. They cite examples of executives who have changed 
companies on the brink of ruin to highly profitable enterprises* 
Are these executives overpaid? 

Both parties to this argument usually overlook the basic facts 
that are involved. 

Two simple yardsticks can he used to judge an executive's sal- 
ary He is properly paid when his salary is logically and reasonably 
related to: 

► Those of other executives in his own company 

► Those of similar executives in comparable companies. 
Applying these two yardsticks is difficult. The higher an execu- 
tive goes the harder it is to evaluate his job. and the harder it is 
to get comparable pay information from other companies. Yet 
many companies are recognizing that pay inequities are most se- 
rious at the executive level because such inequities are often com- 
pounded in the levels below. 



Measuring the job 

To apply the first yardstick, more and more companies are try- 
ing to evaluate executive jobs, even that of the chief executive. 
Some job evaluation plans are simple, such as common ranking; 
others attempt to compare various factors such as know-how need- 
ed for each job and to judge the importance of each. In fact, some 
companies 1 plans have collapsed under their complexity.) 

The method of evaluation, plain or fancy, isn't so important in 
itself. In any event, it forces the f continued on fxige 71 i 
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A LOOK AHEAD 




by the staff of the 



Farm costs rising 

(Agriculture) 

Export insurance ready 

(Foreign trade J 



HOUSING GETS MORE 
OF CONSUMER DOLLAR 

Percentage of consumer spending 
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Wage-hour study set 

t iMbor) 




1946 1951 1956 1961 



AGRICULTURE 



Farm production expenses reached 
a record " high of $27.1 billion in 
196 1, nearly a $1 billion increase 
over the previous year. At least a 
$500 million increase is likely for 
1962. 

Farm real estate taxes will be up 
another six per cent in 1962. Inter- 
est rates have leveled off but the 
total charges are steadily rising 
along with the volume of loans. Ex- 
pected declines in the use of hired 
labor may be enough to offset higher 
wage rates this year. 

Farmers will have to spend more 
this year for such farm-produced 
items as feed, seed and feeder live- 
stock, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Expenses 
will also be greater for several 
items of nonfarm origin, partic- 
ularly farm machinery, tractors and 
automobiles. 

Little change is expected in the 
outlay for fuels, building supplies 
and fertilizers. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has predicted that farm income for 
1962 will be about the same an last 
year. 



COMMUNICATION 



Business can expect an increase 
in postage costs this year. 

The House-passed bill would in- 
crease first-class letter and airmail 
postage by one cent— from four 
cents to five cents and from seven 
cents to eight cents, respectively. 
It would place an additional han- 



dling charge of one cent on maga- 
zines and newspapers. Also, an ad- 
ditional one cent on advertising 
circulars, raising them from 2.5 
cents to 3.5 cents. 

The Senate Post Office Committee 
appears sympathetic to protests of 
business mail users. It is almost 
certain that the House bill will not 
become law but legislation provid- 
ing the increase in first-class U t ters 
and airmail, while cutting back the 
increase on magazines, newspapers 
and advertising circulars, is ex- 
pected to be passed. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The long-term market outlook 
for the housing industry is bright. 
Consumer expenditure patterns 
continue to trend toward substan- 
tial increases in outlays for hous- 
ing—while some other areas of 
essential expenditures show down- 
ward trends. 

The chart above shows changes 
in the proportions of the consumer 
expenditure dollar going for hous- 
ing, food and beverages, and cloth- 
ing and shoes. 

Transportation and purchase of 
other goods and services not related 
to home operation have generally 
moved, along with housing, toward 
larger shares of the consumer dollar. 

It's often said that as income 
rises, the proportion spent on neces- 
sities decreases, while the propor- 
tion spent on luxuries increases. 

Housing, by demonstrating the 
advantages of greater quantities 
and qualities of living space, is con- 



Source; Oept of Commerce 



tinuing to add large luxury dimen- 
sions to a basic necessity market. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Finance legislation has been slow 
in coming out of the Eighty-seventh 
Congress thus far. During the first 
session, only four bills directly re- 
lated to financial activities were 
signed into law. 

At this time, it seems unlikely 
that major finance legislation will 
be enacted during this session. 
However, major changes are ex- 
pected to be introduced next year. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
has a large number of recommenda- 
tions for legislative action, and the 
reports from the President's special 
finance committees are expected to 
launch new legislation for the 
Eighty -eighth Congress. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



United States exporters may now 
obtain insurance covering credit 
and political risks in overseas sales 
on terms of up to five years. 

The newly available medium- 
term policies can be obtained from 
the Foreign Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation, which operates in coopera- 
tion with the Export-Import Hank 
of Washington. 

The FCIA is an unincorporated 
association whose membership num- 
bers 71 companies. Membership is 
open to all qualified and responsible 
j n s u r a n ce c c > m pa n i es . 

Both the medium-term export 
credit insurance policy and the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



regular short-term policy are of- 
fered to exporters through agents 
of member companies and general 
insurance brokers throughout the 
United States. 

The two policies are designed to 
help American exporters meet in- 
creasing competition from foreign 
exporters, who, for the most part, 
have the benefit of export credit 
insurance plans abroad. 

Credit risks include insolvency of 
buyer and protracted default of 
payment. Polit ical risks include cur- 
rency convertibility restrictions, ex- 
port and import restrictions, war, 
revolution, civil commotion and ex- 
propriation. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Official government statistics re- 
f ute three myths about government 
salaries. 

Many contend that: 1. Govern- 
ment salaries are inadequate to hire 
and hold trained personnel. 2. Gov- 
ernment salaries have not kept up 
with cost of living increases* 3* 
Government salaries are far below 
those paid in private industry. 

Here are the facts: 1. Federal 
EmpUnjment Statistics Bulletins of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
for 1958 through 1961 disclose that 
the quit-rate averages per 100 em- 
ployes are 0.75 per cent for all 
federal employes and 0.56 per cent 
for postal workers against 1.11 per 
cent for manufacturing industry 
emploves. 2. In the period between 
1939 and July II. I960, the date of 
the last federal pay raise, the con- 
sumer price index increased 113 
per cent. During this same period 
the pay for clerks and letter carriers 
increased 179.1 per cent, and the 
pay for beginning grades in regular 
government service increased by 
152.8 per cent. 3. The Commerce 
Department's Survey of Current 
Business puts the average annual 
income of federal civilian govern- 
ment employes at $6,285. This is 
higher than any of the average 
salaries of the private sector. 



LABOR 



The Labor Department has sched- 
uled hearings to start Oct. 15 on 
the white-collar exemptions of ad- 



ministrative, executive and profes- 
sional employes in retail and service 
establishments from the minimum 
wage and overtime requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Re- 
tail and service industries came 
under the law for the first time in 
1961. 

The Act gives the Labor Depart- 
ment express authority to define 
these exempt classifications. 

Last spring the Department held 
hearings on exempt employes cov- 
ered by the law prior to the 1961 
amendments. The current salary 
tests, set in February t 1959, are $80 
a week as a minimum salary for 
executives and $95 a week for ad- 
ministrative and professional em- 
ployes. 

Management urged elimination of 
the salary requirement and recom- 
mended that the Department con- 
cern itself only with the primary 
duties of an employe to ascertain 
whether he is engaged in a bona 
fide exempt capacity. 

Organized lahor urged a salary 
test of $125 weekly for executives 
and $150 for administrative and 
professional employes. 



MARKETING 



Today's competitive struggle for 
more sales and profit dollars is 
prompting service and retail busi- 
nesses to feature a host of new 
customer services and conveniences. 

The vending machine, dispensing 
cigarets, coffee, candy, pastry, soft 
drinks, is a prime example of these 
extra features. 

The automatic laundry and auto- 
matic dry-cleaning establishments 
are finding, notes one trade au- 
thority, that the customer can be 
persuaded "to make a variety of 
purchases while waiting for the 
coin-operated machines to complete 
their functions." Hence, an oppor- 
tunity not only for vending ma- 
chines but for rack jobbers as well. 

Manufacturers* shipments of 
vending machines in 1961 totaled 
$171 million-a 14 percent increase 
over 1960. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Much interest has been aroused 
by the proposal of the Consolidation 



Coal Company and the Texas East* 
ern Transmission Corporation to 
build a coal pipeline from the coal 
mines of West Virginia to several 
electric utilities on the Eastern 
Seaboard. It lias resulted in an at- 
tempt by two eastern railroads to 
cut coal-haulage costs by use of 
shuttle trains which operate as a 
unit from the mines to the utilities, 
doing away with the delay of sort- 
ing cars at railroad yards and many 
stops. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
come up with a preliminary study 
showing the transportation rate by 
coal pipeline would be $2.66 per ton, 
an average net saving of approx- 
imately $1.93 per ton over present 
rail rates. Comparable costs for rail 
shuttle trains ranged from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per ton. If electricity were 
generated at the mine mouth to 
eliminate transporting the coal, the 
study estimated total high voltage 
costs at .85 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for 50 per cent reliability and 1.07 
mills per kw.-hour for firm power, 
compared with an average of .62 
mills per kw.-hour for the electric- 
ity from pipeline coal. 



TAXATION 



The much-amended tax bill will 
probably come up for a final Senate 
vote sometime this month. As re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the bill differs considerably 
from the House-passed version. 

Led by Chairman Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, the Senate Committee 
deleted the proposal to withhold 
taxes on dividends and interest, the 
big revenue producers. 

Sections dealing with taxation of 
foreign source income are still alive. 
Rasically, these proposals, if en- 
acted, would place U. S. businesses 
operating abroad at a great com- 
petitive disadvantage with business- 
men of other nations. 

Many believe there is a serious 
inconsistency between these sections 
and the Trade Expansion Act. The 
change in the taxation of foreign 
source income would make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve 
one of the primary objectives of the 
trade bill- namely, to maintain the 
competitiveness of American indus- 
try in world markets. 
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CONTROLLERS 

continued from page 36 

the President authority to seize a 
business to prevent a strike which 
would create a national crisis. Sen- 
ator Morse was □ public member 
of the War Labor Board and. just 
before Pearl Harbor, was chairman 
of a presidential emergency board 
which recommended a wage rise in 
a threatened railroad strike 

Two other members of the Presi- 
dent's labor-management advisory 
group served on the War Labor 
Board. Clark Kerr, president of 
the University of California, was 
chairman of the San Francisco 
Regional wlb. David L. Cole, 
.still a leading arbitrator, served 
on and headed many important 
wartime wage-dispute boards. Ches- 
ter Bowles, wartime price stabiliz- 
er, is special assistant to the Presi- 
dent on international affairs, 

Kermit Gordon, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, was 
an economist with opa and ops. 

Mr, Ackley says any inference 
that he came to Washington to plan 
controls is misleading. 

44 1 consider myself a working 
economist with no particular doc- 
trine," he told a Nation's Busi- 
ness editor. "This is a professional 
job which offers a challenge. I don't 
consider myself a politician seeking 
a particular objective." 



Mr. Ackley and Mr. Gordon 
comprise two thirds of the Presi- 
dent's economic council. The chair- 
man. Walter W. Heller, was a fiscal 
economist in the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the war, but otherwise 
has no background in direct eco- 
nomic controls. 

Mr. Wirtz says it is a pure coin- 
cidence that so many who were 
involved with wartime wage con- 
trols are back in the nation's 
capital. 

"It only shows that most of the 
people experienced in the labor- 
management relations field are 
alumni of the War Labor Board," 
he says. "That is where you find 
the talent. There's no intention here 
to impose controls," 

Dr. Taylor makes somewhat the 
same point. 

"The pros are coming back, that's 
all," he told an editor of Nation's 

BUS] N KSS. 

"I don't think anybody wants to 
put on controls; nobody likes them, 
particularly those who have been 
involved with them. 

"You can't have controls and the 
right to strike at the same time. 
That's why they didn't vvurk during 
the Korean emergency. 

i don't think the President 
wants controls, especially after the 
reaction to his forcing the steel in- 
dustry to roll back price increases." 

Dr. Taylor, who has criticized 
the Administration's guideposts for 



Watch for: 



Qualities of Victory: Part 10, Patriotism 

A renowned and practicing patriot will discuss the 
need for this national trait now and its importance 
as a force in molding and strengthening our country. 
The article will climax this highly popular series. 

You can cure double management 

The overlapping of responsibility is one of the most 
widespread of business ills. Learn how duplication 
of authority can develop in any company, what steps 
you can take to identify and deal with this problem. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues of 
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non inflationary wage and price ad- 
justments as possibly resulting in 
larger, rather than smaller, wage 
increases, feels that unions and 
management should develop their 
own p r need u res for maintaining 
wage-price stability. 

He has in mind something like 
the labor-management committee at 
Kaiser Steel which meets regularly 
to work out problems and also bar- 
gains with the help of three outside 
experts, including 1^ Taylor. 

Mr. Cox, who was the President s 
labor adviser when he was a sena- 
tor, has no responsibilities in the 
economic field as solicitor general. 
But both he and Mr. Wirtz have 
spoken out for more government 
intervention to assert the public 
interest in labor disputes. 

Mr. Cox says that "acceptable 
ways ■ must be found "for bringing 
(he public interest to bear in criti- 
cal wage- price decisions." 

Under present conditions the 
public consequences of wage and 
price decisions freely made by man- 
agement and labor can be so serious 
that "government must have the 
opportunity to bring those conse- 
quences to bear in the making of 
the decision," according to Mr. Cox. 

He says a plan should be de- 
vised for expressing the public 
interest in key wage and price de- 
cisions which would provide for an 
exchange of information before a 
showdown such as took place in the 
steel price crackdown of last April 
is unavoidable. 

Mr. Cox doesn't believe we are 
limited to a simple choice between 
private enterprise and free collec- 
tive bargaining or public regulation. 

"There would seem to be a wide 
rantfe of possibilities between non 
intervention, on the one extreme, 
and public regulation through orders 
backed by the force of the law on 
I he other." he says 

Mr. Wirtz says that the increased 
activity of the federal government 
in labor-management affairs is not 
a movement toward more central- 
ized decision-making, but rather a 
spreading of the responsibility be- 
yond the parties involved. 

The government is in the picture 
representing the common interest, 
not a special interest, and consult- 
ing with both union and manage- 
ment not to settle disputes, but to 
analyze problems and develop pro- 
posals which will prevent disputes 
from developing, he says. 

Mr. Simkin says that collective 
bargaining is becoming more a two- 
way street* with more employers 
making demands of their own and 
pressing them harder in order to 
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Time was when everything 
shipped by water had to be 
covered by Ocean Marine 

• insurance, and everything 
shipped on land by Inland 
Marine insurance. If a ship- 
per wanted coverage for ma- 
terial delivered but not yet 
installed, he had to get still 
another policy. 

Now, all this is changed. The 

* Hartford can now give you 
- "integrated protection'' on 

your shipment s by rail, truck 
or ship both in the U.S. and 
overseas. Through combina- 
tion of its ocean marine and 
inland marine facilities the 
Hartford Marine Insurance 

• Department offers complete 
insurance coverage for your 
goods every minute they are 
in transit. Here's how this 
can save you time, trouble 
and money : 

Yesterday- many policies; 
today -one "package" 
Example: a contractor was 
having some Italian marble 
shipped from Milan, Italy to 
St. Louis, Mo. Insurance was 

# needed to cover possible dam- 
age to the marble every step 
oi the way— from quarry to 

I dockside.,, aboard the ship... 
on the freight train . . . during 
transfer from train to t ruck . . . 
•*< while being trucked to the 
I construction site and until 
set in place. To provide the 
j, necessary protection, several 
. separate policies were writ- 
H ten in several companies. 



When the marble arrived, it 
was damaged. Where did the 
damage occur? Which policy 
should cover the loss? Only 
after time-consuming dis- 
cussions and negotiations 
was the claim finally settled. 
Tbday, the contractor could 
protect his shipment every 
inch of the way with one pol- 
icy from one insurance com- 
pany -The Hartford. No 
question about who should 
pay the claim. Settlement 
would be swift and sure. 
An opportunity for cost saving 
Because this new Hartford 
approach can solve your ship- 
ping in sura nee problems in 
their entirety, important cost 
savings for you are possible. 
Very often, the risk may be 
high on one portion of the 
shipping route, and low on 
another. By being covered 
with one policy in one insur- 
ance company, the uneven 
risks can be balanced, with 
lower premiums resulting. 
Exceptional claim 
and service facilities 
The Hartford's newly inte- 
grated Marine Department 
can provide claim and serv- 
ice experts both here and 
abroad to help you with your 
shipping problems. These 
men ha ve years of experience 
and they are ready to assist 
you with advice on how to 
package and how to ship as 
well as how to insure. Should 
any problem arise while your 



goods are in transit, they will 
give quick and expert help. 

Your Hartford Agent will be 
happy to tell you the com 
plete details on how The 
Hartford's new Marine De- 
partment can save you time, 
trouble and money. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Or, 
look for him wherever you 
see the Hartford Stag trade- 
mark displayed. You can also 
contact your own insurance 
broker, orwrite The Hartford 
for more information on in 
tegrated shipping insurance. 
We'll be glad to be of service. 

Many Hartford Agents dis- 
play this emblem 
of the National , 
Association of In- V"-*/^ 
surance Agents. 





THE HARTFORD 

INSURANCE GROUP, 

HA»1*OSU iS COWJWCliCuT 

HA«TF0*O Flic INSURANCE GOMMRV * MAPtFWO 
ACCIDENT AAO IN01M*iTV COMPANY ■ Hi* If 01*0 
LIFE IRStttMCC COMPANY - HUTFQfff} UVf HtiGlU 
INSURANCE COMPANY • CITIZEN* INSURANCE COMMA* 
Of NEW JEftStT » NEW rO*n unDtPWRlTtJ* litfPtAMCC I 
COMPANY • TWfN.CtTf FIRE 'N&UlANU. COMPjRt 



THE SKY'S THE LIMIT 




IN VERSATILITY 




Arrniircm. Ate. 



WITH 



BUILDINGS 




Win i fon So ton, N-C 



It is a never-ending wonder to us — the different designs, 
styles, uses, and architectural treatments that are applied 
to Dixisteel Buildings. There seems to be no limit to the 
■ ! utility of these low-cost, long-lasting, pre-engineered 
buildings — as the few examples shown here indicate, 

BEFORE YOU BUILD, BUY, OR RENT It will be worth your 
time and effort to call in a Dixisteel Building Dealer 
and let him show you how to meet your needs — no mat- 
ter how small or large — at substantial savings in time 
and money! 

Contact Your Nearesl Dealer or Mail This Coupon 



DIXIE RIB PERM A COLOR 
PANELS provide added 
beauty and strength 
Choose from sa baked -on, 
factory -finished colors. 

//m\v 



Atlantic Steel Co., P.O. Bo* T714, Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send me data and information 
on Dixisteel Buildings 



NAME^ 



COMPANY. 



STREET ADDRESS. 

an 



_STATE_ 




STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 



Atlantic Steel Company 



SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 



CONTROLLERS 

continued 

regain efficiency and cut costs to 
meet competition. 

This, the insecurity of jobs aa a 
result of heavy unemployment, and 
a misconception of the Adminis- 
tration's guideposts are largely re- 
sponsible, he feels, for the recent 
rise in strikes and the prospect of 
a continuing high level of labor 
disputes over the next few years. 

"More employers are asking for 
contract changes and really mean- 
ing it." the 55-year old former arbi- 
trator says. "I think this is the 
result of competition and, quite 
frankly, situations where a com- 
pany has over the years gone too 
far in yielding to union demands 
for work rules which have under- 
m i n ed o pe ra t i ve effi eien cy - 

"Many of the companies are now 
attempting to recoup or restore 
what they consider a better bal- 
ance, and there is no doubt that in 
some situations they have been 
successful," 

Mr says the guideposts published 
by the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers last January are sound, "but 
they are not intended as a rigid 
wage stabilization formula. 

"The general idea/' he explains, 
"is that if wage increases, in the 
aggregate throughout the country, 
exceed the increase in the rate of 
industrial productivity, the more or 
less inevitable result is inflation. 

"That is a sound hypothesis. 
Difficulty arises when employers 
construe the guideposts as auto- 
matically limiting wage increases 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
three per cent arid, on the other 
hand, unions think the guideposts 
give them an automatic right to at 
least a three per cent increase." 

More power for Prm&idBnt 

Mr Johnson, the assistant sec- 
retary of state for economic affairs, 
was consulting economist in the 
late 194(Vs for Nathan Associates, 
headed by Robert R. Nathan, eco- 
nomic consultant to unions and 
onetime president of the Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

I Nathan Associates published 
two studies for unions in 1949. One. 
"A National Economic Policy for 
1949/ ' was prepared for the old 
cio. The other, "Economic Position 
of the Steel Industry, 1949," was 
prepared for the United Steelwork- 
ers to support its wage demands. 

Mr. Phelps, in off, is responsi- 
ble for planning preparedness for 
| continued on page 48) 
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WHY WOULD CUSTOMERS BOTHER TO TELL OUR DESIGN CONSULTANTS THEY'D LIKE 
Y&E TO MAKE A DESK LIKE THIS NEW 



re M PIC 




Probably they were fed up with pretty desks that put prettiness first. What they said they wanted 
was a pretty desk, yes t but one that put function first. A desk that didn't sacrifice convenience 
features to design — features like a kneespace drawer or a full-size reference shelf (Tempic-9 
has both). Our design consultants" listened. The result: Tempic-9 — a desk line with function 
first and good looks, as well. Buyers said they wanted durability and strength, too. Imagine a 
desk this good-looking traveling from factory to you fully assembled. Tempic-9 will take the 
abuse of shipping because it's built solid, from the floor up. For a complete run-down on Tempic-9 
sizes, pedestal sizes, colors and top materials, credenzas t tables and Mod-U-EII units, use the 
coupon, The brochure you'll get back also tells the story of the research and design effort that 
went into making the Tempic-9 a modern desk that — finally — puts function first. 

Robert Zeidman Associates, Inc. 

YAWMAN&ERBE " STERUNG PRECISION CORPORATION • 1037 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3. NEW YORK 

Please send me your brochure on new Tempic-9 

Name . ... „ 

Firm . .. . 

City • 



Lease for Only Pennies a Day . . You can lease 
Tern pic 9 furniture, as well as other Y&E office 
equipment, through the new Y&E Lease Plan — 
\hv most economical in the industry. Heard about 
ll? See your Y&E representative fo' full details. 



Position 

Street 

Zone 



State 



now 

unsophisticated 

Recently, there has been a rash of articles in the business press dealing with the need 
for increased office automation. Most of these articles dwell upon the ^sophisti- 
cated" automation of the giant computers-complete with highly technical language, 
difficult for the average businessman to understand. Such articles often leave busi- 
nessmen with the notion automation means giant computers -and nothing else. 
Just for the record, it does not. B Actually, the bulk of business automation is done 
on small, simple-to-use punch-tape and punch-card machines. ■ These machines 
bring automation to the vast area of business activity which so desperately 
needs automation: the area of preparing the endless day-to-day basic business 
documents. ■ We mean documents like sales orders, purchase orders, pro- 
duction orders; the documents of billing, inventory control, shipping, and inter-office 
communication. In short, the paperwork every business, large or small, is forced to 
create over and over again, in order even to exist. Right now, thousands of firms 
still create these documents manually. This means the work is done slowly, often 



read about 
automation 



inaccurately, at a huge expense of time and money because the same work must 
be done over and over. I Why? ■ Because many businessmen are unaware that 
automation can be low-cost, simple to operate, and easy to understand. U Yes it 
can! ■ For instance, Friden punch-tape machines can write purchase orders right 
down to the "authorized by"-and the operation is largely automatic. They can 
write your sales orders, production orders, and do all your billing-including typing 
and arithmetic. ■ Other Friden machines let your workers dial reports, instead of 
writing them. And many other things you may still be doing manually. All without 
complicated technical language. ■ The man with — 
the full story on "un-sophisticated" automation 
is your local Friden Systems man. Call him for 
complete details. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. ■ THIS IS PRACTIMATION: practical 
automation by Friden-for business and industrv 

iiUJUailJ. Stf/r., s*rv,tt W Induction Thruughoui iht V. S and World 



! doing manually. All without 

Friden 



RILCO 
LAMINATED 
WOOD BEAMS 

can cut your 
construction costs 
5 ways 






1. LOW MATERIAL COSTS Laminated 
structures are historically the most economi- 
cal method of building. Pound for pound* 
Hi loo beams are stiffer and stronger than 
other common structural materials — giving 
the greatest value for your building dollar. 

2. REDUCED ERECTION COSTS Rilco 
systems are precision fabricated and arrive 
ready for immediate erection. Regular con- 
struction crews can assemble with no costly 
cutting or fitting. 

3. SPEEDED CONSTRUCTION Standard 
size members are now in inventory, ready for 
shipment. You can cut weeks off erection 
time and often move in ahead of schedule. 

4. INSULATION UNNECESSARY The 

inherent properties of Rilco beams and deck- 
ing usually eliminate the need for insulation. 

5. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS Rile,, 
members will not rust or corrode. You never 
need to paint. 

To help you with specific plans, there's a 
Rilco Field Sales Engineer in your area. 
Write today for interesting Rilco ideas. 



A 

Weyerhaeuser 
Company 



WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 

Rilco Engineered Wood Products Divrston 
Box B-594. Tacoma 1, Washington 

Please send me information on interesting com- 
mercial uses of Rilco laminated wood. 

NAME 



FIRM 

ADDRESS- 
CITY 



. ZONE 



STATE- 
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varying kinds of emergencies with 
respect to economic stabilization, 
transportation, production and dis- 
tribution, fuel, energy and water 
resources. (See "Emergency Con- 
trols: What to Expect." Nation's 
Business, November 1961/) 

Senator Morse is among those 
who would give the President more 
power in coping with critical labor 
disputes. President Kennedy him- 
self has not yet asked Congress for 
new labor legislation, although he 
had said in his election campaign 
that he should have "an arsenal 
of weapons" available. 

The Morse bill, pending in the 
Senate, would authorize fact find* 
ing boards to make recommenda- 
tions for dispute settlement, if 
requested by the President. The 
President would also be given au- 
thority to seize and operate a pri- 
vate facility if necessary to prevent 
a national emergency which might 
stem from a strike. 

The President has indicated he 
would like to have seizure powers. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J, Gold- 
berg defended the 1952 steel in- 
dustry seizure in the Supreme 
Court as counsel for the Steelwork- 
ers Union. 

Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney, Ok- 
lahoma Democrat, has introduced a 
bill which would authorize com- 
pulsory arbitration of jurisdictional 
disputes on airlines* The President 
has expressed general opposition to 
compulsory arbitration. 

Three of the President's labor- 
management advisers. Dr. Taylor, 
Mr, Kerr and Mr. Cole, were 
among a group of "public" experts 
who made a study and report on 
the public interest in national labor 
policy, 

With respect to disputes which 
threaten a national emergency, the 
group recommended that the Presi- 
dent's role be less predictable than 
it is now under I he procedures of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

They urged earlier presidential 
intervention before a controversy 
reaches the critical stage, the op* 
tion of asking for recommendations 
from fact-finding boards, and au- 
thority to require operation of only 
part of an industry ns a means of 
averting a crisis. 

Deciding what part of an indus- 
try must continue operating and 
what part could be struck would 
seem to give the President tre- 
mendous power over the life and 
death of a business. END 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



How executives 
use leisure time 

What would you do with two extra hours a 
day? 

Sociologists say your leisure time will in- 
crease in the future. (See page 14 for another 
view.) 

Average executive now works, including 
homework, about 55 hours a week. 

Studies by Dr. Alfred C« Clarke of Ohio State 
University show significant differences of lei- 
sure use by different occupational groups. 

Almost half top executives would read, study 
or work at their job if they had two extra hours. 

The highest proportion of those at the other 
extreme of the occupational ladder would use 
the time to rest, loaf, relax, sleep. 

Percentage responses on the executive level 
were: read t study— 27.9; relax, rest, loaf, sleep 
-24.7; work at job— 19.8; house work-8.5: 
with family, play with children— 4.3, 

Chances are slight you'd use the two hours 
as a spectator. Only four per cent of the top 
executive level devote most of their spare time 
to spectator sports. 

Recreation 
spending is up 

How much will you spend on recreation 
this year? \ 

It's likely to be at least $3,600 if you're in 
the $100,000 income bracket. 

At least $1,800 if you're near $50,000. 

Studies show upper income family spending 
averages 3.6 cents of each dollar. 

When travel is added it comes to 10 cents. 

Dr. Max Kaplan of Boston University says the 



proportion of family recreational spending has 
gone up somewhat in recent years. 

Contrary to widespread notions, he finds that 
as your income goes up the proportion used for 
recreation does not increase. You already have 
garden, tools, games, recreation room, 

Dr. Kaplan's findings show recreational ex- 
penditures for middle income families are 
about five cents on each dollar. 

For lower income families, 3.8 cents. 

A map for 
all seasons 

You can get a map of your neighborhood at 

nominal cost. 

Interior Department's Map Information Office 
has 23.000 different topographical maps, aerial 
photos of the entire U.S., information about 
other agencies' products. 

You can use MIO materials for decoration, 
aid in selecting home or plant location, recrea- 
tional guides, study, litigation. 

For 70 cents you can get a 9*by-9 inch aerial 
photo of your neighborhood. There are several 
enlargement sizes; biggest— 40-by*40 inches- 
is $5.50. 

Outstanding buy is the nine-color official U.S. 
wall map— now $4. A new 22-square foot map 
of national parks, forests, monuments will be 
published this fall. 

Army Map service has hundreds of world* 
wide, 200 molded plastic relief, and four moon 
maps. 

How much to tip 

Here's the latest tipping advice: 

The American Hotel Association has pub- 
lished a guide for visitors from overseas. Dis- 
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tributed by the government's travel service, it 
says: 

Tip airport porters not less than 25 cents, 
railroad redcaps not less than 35 cents for 
carrying a suitcase. 

About 15 per cent is customary in good res- 
taurants; slightly higher in better ones; slightly 
less in ordinary ones. Coat, hat checking calls 
for 10-25 cents depending on the type of place. 

Tip hotel bellman about 25 cents per suit- 
case; doorman 15-25 cents if he gets a taxi, 

About 15-20 per cent for meals served in 
room. Leave chambermaid not less than $1 if 
you stay several days. 

Minimum of 15 cents for shortest taxi ride: 
20 cents when meter reads 60 cents to $1: 
about 15 per cent thereafter. 

About 25-50 cents for haircut or manicure; 
25 cents for shave; 15 cents for shoeshine; 10 
cents for clothes brushed. 

On the town 
for free 

If you can't get a ticket for a Broadway hit, 
try an offbeat evening at the Gagwriters-Com- 
edy Workshop just off Times Square. 

Young comedians meet to try out ideas 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings in a rehearsal 
studio at 225 West 46th St. The public is in- 
vited; no charge. 

The show biz aspirants want careers but 
can't afford to give up their jobs. Daytime work 
includes clerking on Wall Street, teaching, writ- 
ing advertising copy. 

Some antedate Joe Miller dunng the 8 to 10 
p.m. sessions, others may become top bananas. 

Dick Shawn, Milt Kamen, Will Jordan are 
graduates. Sam Levenson, Buddy Hackett, 



Orson Bean. Milton Berle, Wally Cox have lec- 
tured. 

Helping your 
child's career 

Should you try to guide your child's career 
choice? 

BFS Psychological Associates says the an- 
swer is yes— if it's done properly. 

Many executives admit: "I've no difficulty 
viewing objectively and providing effective guid- 
ance for my subordinates, But, when it comes 
to my son, I flounder/' 

Career planning must not be left entirely 
to the youngster, schools, chance, says Dr, 
Mortimer R. Feinberg, BFS president. He offers 
these guidelines; 

1. Help youngster gauge his best abilities, 
interests. Help him limit possibilities without 
tying him to fixed choices. 

Most important— resist temptation to believe 
he's best suited to follow in your steps. 

2. Encourage individual competence no mat- 
ter how much the activity varies from your 
bent. Encourage hobbies, part-time jobs. 

3. Avoid pushing for premature choice. Keep 
avenues open at 16 17 as long as he's aiming 
at higher education. Expect choice changes. 

4. Don't push for college if youngster is m 
lowest fourth of high school class, scores 110 
or under in general I.Q. test shows little in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

5. If he's still testing career ideas at 20 
encourage him to narrow to a single interest. 

BFS says professional counseling is usually 
needed only when youngster is having trouble 
with schoolwork, social relationships; has no 
general ideas about career. 
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Weldwood teak paneling— such a 
beautiful way to build prestige 

Confidence . . . permanence . , . stature 

Weldwood paneling in your office ma\ not do it alone. 

But it helps. Beautiful ualls like tla s< 

build the appropriate atmosphere for busings 

-and they keep maintenance costs ]em . 



Wood's Wonderful Warmth says welcome ro vour visitors. In Wefdwooo 
pan*fim you rhoose from the world'i laraest collection of fin» woods. 
This lobby in the Government Employees insurance Company, Chevy Chase, 



Marvfond, ft ponded in a handsome matched treatment of Weldwood 
Alooma Architectural teak. Architect* Vincent G. Kling, Philadelphia. AM 
paneting in Ihe builalna. wvos instuJJed by John A. Yohn Company, Philadelphia, 




For This CemfprtobU Office, architect Kfina loecified Weldwood Alaoma 
Architectural cherry paneling. Other wood* tn this luxury grade Include 
Wpldwood walnut, oak, Bertge* birch, Korino* as well ai many others. 
Each if a lound Investment in lifetime beauty and low maintenance 



WELDWOOD 



REAL WOOD PANELING 

Iffla branah »ho*/oomi , n the United States end Cumuli 

Send for Weld wood paneling booh lets for 
your horns h well •« your office 
United Slot.* Plywood Dept. NB 9 62 

55 Weif 44ih Srr«l, New York 36, H.Y. 

Plrai** semi 

J "Funrflonol Beauty For Basinets Ami institutional Interiors,' 
28 poses of idea photographs showing Weldwood paneling 
•n offices, stores and institutions. Enclose 25c. 
"Ideas For More Beautiful Homes With Weldwood Real Woou 
Pan^linQ, 28 paae*. full. color illustrations. Enclose 25c. 
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The merchant who did something about the weather ! 




"Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody does anything about So he brought up the problem at a Chamber of Commerce meeting, 

it." (Mark Twain.) This merchant got tired of losing business every found everybody else was losing business too. Next step: to see to it 

winter because icy streets kept customers at home . . , decided he that the city starts to use ice-melting salt t to keep streets "open for 

would do something about it! business" all year long! 




Using facts and figures supplied by Morton Salt Company, a com- Now business is up all winter long, regardless of weather severity, 

mittee of businessmen convinced city government that bare pavements Shoppers are happy, so merchants are happy— voters are happy, 

are good pontics, as well as good business* That winter, streets were so city government is happy. Moral: Mark Twain was a wonderful 

kept clean with Morton Safe -T- Salt, writer— but don't believe everything he said I 



Bare pavements mean good business for 
everybody. But icy streets and sidewalks 
hinder traffic, annoy shoppers, slow 
down deliveries, endanger vital services. 

Your city can't afford this— but what 
are the alternatives? Sand, cinders and 
abrasives? They won't remove ice and 
packed snow, are easily dispersed by 
wind and traffic, leave gritty pavements 
and clogged sewers. Expensive de-icing 



chemicals? They cost up to twice as 
much as rock salt, yet actually do a 
less efficient job than rock salt! 

Your best answer is Morton SAFE- 
T-SALT*,a screened and graded salt 

MORTON SALT COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

Dept. NB9, no N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 t III. 



especially prepared for ice control. Safe- 
T-Salt (rock salt) is not only the most 
economical ice-melting method . * . but 
also melts more ice* 

Morton Salt Company has prepared 
an informative Safe-T-Salt movie, 
tl Winterlude." Your Morton representa- 
tive will be gJad to arrange a showing 
for you and your associates. Just give 
him a call. 



•SoN-T Satt it a tr& da -mart ot the Morton Salt Company. 



EXECUTIVE TALENT 

continued from page 35 

and wrong decisions will be much 
more pronounced. 

There is obvious pressure on all 
of us to do a better job with the 
tools we have. This is a never- 
ending process. We simply have to 
find* through whatever means we 
can, a better way to use manage- 
ment tools and seize the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead. 

Are you optimistic? 

Over-all I am optimistic about 
the future of the American econ- 
omy and the role of business in 
the achievement of a more affluent 
economy. I have lived a better life 
than my parents did. My children 
will live a hetler life than I-in 
spite of the complexities that they 
will face. 

The only answer I can give !<> 
this is education. I was fortunate to 
have a better education than my 
parents. 

My children have a better educa- 
tion than I got 

Education does not stop when 
you get out of school. I am en- 
couraged by the thousands of pi n 
pie in our organization— and I 
think this is typical throughout the 
country— who realize that education 
is a continuing thing. 

Some of them enroll in formal 
courses of additional education; 
some just work on their own. Long 
range, I can't help thinking this is 
going to make a fuller life for the 
generations to come. 

As for the managers of business 
operations, there will be unprece- 
dented opportunities in the future. 
Through computers we have, for 
the first time, the chance to widen 
management horizons tremendous- 
ly. Future managers will he able 
In do things in a management way 
that have never been possible be- 
fore. The tremendous speed of com- 
puters will provide them with many 
more facts than they ever had be- 
fore. This will give him a broader 
and sounder base for decisions to be 
made a great deal quicker than ever 
before which in turn should make 
the profession of management eon 
siderably better than it has ever 
been* 

Will management by intuition be- 
come obsolete? 

Of course not I believe manage 
men I is just as much a profession 
as law, education, theology, medi- 
cine or anything else you would 
name, and basically there are fun- 




Ctratdine Mihnawlcz of Merctr Savings A Loan Assoc 



"Now I print the right stamp 
instead of licking and sticking" 



"Our V P. ordered this Pitney- 
Bowcs postage meter because the 
neal postage imprint makes a good 
impression on customers. Well, it sure 
makes a good impression on mel 
Now I just print any denomination 
stamp 1 want in a jiffy. 1 don't have 
to worry about a stamp box or 
postage account. And no more last- 
minute trips to the postoffice. cither. 
What a relief!" 

Even small business can have n\\ 
the advantages of metered mail— 
with the DM, the desk model 
postage meter designed for the small 
mailer. More than one-third of DM 
users average less than SI a day for 
postage. 

With | meter, you get rid of 
tedious, time- was ting sopping and 
sticking adhesive stamps and pre- 
stamped envelopes You print 
postage as you need it, right on the 
envelope, or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. The DM moistens 
envelope flaps for easy sealing. 
Makes mailing fast and easy. 

The meter protects your postage 
from loss, damage or misuse, too. 
It is set and scaled by the U.S, Post 
Ofiicc for the exact amount you 

jj| Pitney -Bowes 
"W Postage Meters 

Made by the leading manufacturer t>f 
mailing machines. .,149 branch offices 



want, A glance at the meter registers 
shows you postage on hand and 
postage used. 

If you're promotion minded, the 
meter prints your own ad, like this: 




Vour mail can travel faster, too. 
Metered mail sktps postmarking and 
cancelling, and often may uet on 
earlier trains or planes, 

About 30c si day puts a DM in 
your office. Even the sm idlest 
companies find it pays for itself just 
in convenience, prestige, advertising 
and postage protection. Select the 
right meter for your office from 
13 models. For a demonstration, 
just call your local Pitney-Bowcs 
office. 

FREE BOOKLET telh ci k >ht WOJM a 
postage meter can help your business. 
FREE CHART gfofi current postal rates, 
comes with parcel post map and zone 
finder. Get both! Mail coupon now! 



I'll Nf Y-UoVVf s. [nc 

13.13 Pacific Sr., Slumlord, Conn, 

Send free O Postage Meter Booklet 
□ Postal Rate Chart to: 



Adiirr\%„ 
City 
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MAINTENANCE 
WHEEL-SPINNING 
COSTING YOU 
MONEY? 



Much building "Housekeeping" is wasted 
motion. Keeping your building looking 
good is necessary , , . but wasted man- 
hours aren't 

You can save as much as 10% of those 
man-hours — and more— through better 
techniques and materials , . . actually 
end up with finer results. 

How? 

Write us. Let us know your problems 
and investigate your present methods. If 
they're typical of the many we've looked 
at, we can show you how to cut the biggest 
part of your maintenance bill: labor- 
wasted labor that you can free for other, 
more useful jobs. 

No investment, no obligation on your 
part except for the few minutes it takes 
to get our man started. Write or wire: 
S> C« Johnson & Son, Inc., Box C9. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Got a maintenance problem? Caft on us— 

JOHNSON/S^WAX 

SERVICE PROOUCTS^^DIVISION 



EXECUTIVE TALENT 

continued 

damentals that can be taught and 
learned. 

The availability of more infor- 
mation will not change the pro- 
fessional aspects of the executive 
function. 

You must realize that managers 
today oftentimes are presented rec- 
ommendations by their associates 
or subordinates in fields in which 
the managers cannot be expert. 
Oftentimes the group, the person 
or persons who present recommen- 
dations know a great deal more 
about the subject than the manager 
who must make the ultimate de- 
cision. 

As an executive you must base 
your decision partly on your ap- 
praisal of people. Of prime impor- 
tance is the confidence you have in 
the men who present recommen- 
dations. 

There will always be intuitive 
feelings in the making of decisions. 
I don't think it will ever he possi- 
ble to marshal all facts completely 
in the manager's mind before mak- 
ing a decision. There always will 
be a place for intuitive judgment. 

What do you see as the next major 
development in data processing? 

We are currently moving into 
phase two of the long-range evolu- 
tion of electronic computation. The 
first was the technological phase, in 
which the concept, speed and ver- 
satility of computer systems were 
brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The second phase, just now 
beginning, will be the one in which 
we really learn how to make full 
use of the great capabilities of 
these devices. 

Therein lies one of the great 
challenges to business management 
in the immediate years ahead. 

The impact of data processing 
will be felt in nearly every business 
operation. Because of its inherent 
capabilities, it holds promise of 
being among the greatest of all in 
vent ions destined to increase man's 
productivity— and hence contribute 
to our national growth. It will pro- 
vide an unprecedented stimulant 
to invention, and consequently to 
the development of new goods and 
services. 

How will it contribute to invention? 

Invention over the years has 
been a painfully slow process based 
on practical experience and trial 
and error— by its very nature a tedi- 
I ous process. Today the analytical 



school of invention solves major 
problems before constructing the 
pilot model of the actual product. 
Before laboratory testing begins, 
the inventor knows exactly what he 
is looking for. Computers provide 
a short-cut to invention. Time, once 
an insuperable barrier, is in many 
cases no longer a factor. 

Without computers telephone 
service would break down. Insur- 
ance companies would become 
hopelessly snarled in paperwork. 
Radar and antimissile defense net- 
works would fail. Modern warfare- 
could not be waged. The design 
and piloting of jet planes would 
become impractical. Some of the 
more highly automated factories 
would grind to a halt. 

These machines involve many 
phases of everyday life— every 
American who pays bills or taxes, 
who writes or receives bank checks, 
is on the payroll of a large com- 
pany or works for the government. 
Computers forecast weather, allo- 
cate traffic on highways and moni- 
tor the air lanes. They predict the 
outcome of sports events, fill magn- 
zine subscriptions, maintain stock- 
holder records and sift out election 
returns. They even determine the 
most suitable crops to grow on our 
farms and the most suitable feed 
for our livestock. 

Continuing developments in com- 
puter technology will further ac- 
celerate the process. There is cer- 
tain to be a large expansion in the 
use of industrial process control 
computers. 

The future will see important 
progress in the perfection of special 
purpose equipment for military, air- 
borne and space applications. These 
will involve further miniaturiza- 
tion, possibly the use of high-speed 
thin-film memories and other spe 
cialized techniques. Many of these 
developments, while specialized in 
the inception, will find practical 
application in the commercial ma- 
chines of tomorrow. 

How will computers 15 or 20 years 
from now differ from those we have 
today? 

The great change, I feel, will be 
in the development of peripheral or 
terminal gear, namely pieces of 
equipment that can be used to do 
certain specific jobs as the need 
arises for business to do this. One 
of these could be in optical scan- 
ning. Another could be in commu- 
nications. 

With time will come an incre;js 
ing dependence on electronic com- 
putation in the field of medicine 
where a computer can analyze a 
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heartbeat or, by analyzing electri- 
cal impulses from our brain, some 
day may be able to shed light on 
the way we think. 

Already electronic data process- 
ing is being used lor the diagnosis 
of disease and in various medical 
research projects that may have 
profound impact on the cure and 
prevention of sickness. One power- 
ful new computer will be used in 
cancer research. 

In what way will computers enlarge 
management horizons? 

Chiefly, I think, they will free ex- 
ecutives for more creative manage- 
ment. Let data process do the 
thankless research and analysis— 
and more accurately When elec- 
tronic data processing is given its 
fair share of the work load, we will 
see a corresponding advancement 
in our knowledge of the world and 
(he universe. 

There will be many discoveries 
as yet undreamed of. 

How will individual jobs be changed? 

In the U. S. we have a paper- 
work and record keeping load that 
appears to be outstripping the 
availability of clerical workers. A 
big company may handle as many 
as :\ million pieces of paper in a 
single day. 

The time appears to be approach- 
ing when there simply will not be 
enough clerical help available to 
process the paperwork that is piling 
up in business and government of- 
fices. Some companies feel they al- 
ready have reached this stage. 
Computers, of course, provide an 
answer. 

Computers also are slated to be 
come more actively involved in the 
actual process of management de- 
cision -making as new techniques 
are worked out in programing. 
Some companies already are begin- 
ning to rely on them for informa- 
tion that will be helpful in guiding 
their firms with greater efficiency 
and creativity. 

Of course, the computer is not a 
Ouija board. It will not do all the 
work for management. But it pro- 
vides management with a full view 
of the complex character of busi- 
ness operations and all its mani- 
festations. 

The net result to the corporation 
will be a sharp increase in over-all 
efficiency and a corresponding de- 
crease in costly mistakes hrought 
about by faulty decision-making. 

What other major changes do you 
expect? 

There is no question that com- 



FLORIDA'S 
ASSURANCE 
POLICY 

"You have my personal assurance of a 
sunny business climate here m Florid* 
You have positive assurance of every 
a'd and assistance possible from our 
Florida Development Commission and 
from the overwhelming majority or 
our businessmen industrialists and 
financiers. We have everything to make 
your large or small enterprise healthy 
and successful. Write, wife of phone 
us TODAY The only thing better than 
a FLORIDA vacation ts having your 
plant here." 




Investigate 



• You can reach for the moon in Florida with your 
small manufacturing plant. You can reach for and 
wtikt BIG PROFITS, wo! For example, a handful of 
metal components , ♦ . many of them smaller than a 
tiny set-screw. . .can put you in the big league of 
Florida's moon-boost project. 

Precision metal working shops. . .fabricators of 
plastic products . . . small assembly plants ... are the 
backbone of our zooming electronic, nueleonic and 
astronautic industries. This is Florida's greatest effort 
...being FIRST in the race through outer space. 

YOUR plant belongs here NOW! You couldn't 
locate it in a belter business climate... in the midst of 
Florida's space-age industry on the GO! Investigate 
this dynamic center of industrial opportunities. ..for 
new profits, healthier living at lower costs, and year- 
round recreation for your family and your employees* 

Get the facts on Florida's growing 10 billion dollar 
consumer market. Use the coupon below and enter 
your plant in the race for the moon! 



A 10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 




Name 



Fi'm Name 



Mr. Wendell larrard. Chairman 
Florida Development Comnvssion 
Bdi 4029A • Tallahassee. Florid* 
Please send me bfochute, "Why 
Your New Plant Should Be Located 
In Honda." containing the tacts 
about FLORIDA'S opportunities 
tor New Industry, the JO BllUOrV 
DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET. 
Labor. Ctimete. Schools, Nalural 
Resources, favorable Tai Structure. 

FLORIDA FOR CONVfNTrONS ^W^i For km information 
on Florida's wonderful faciiitnt for your gj-oup me*hng 



Address 



Zone State 

Ask about free film 
^Profile of Progress," 
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Top man mobility: 
key to bigger profits. 

Adding mobility to go-do-it men 
can pay for a Beechcraft in short 
order. Extra profits have paid for 
Beechcrafts in a year or less by mul- 
tiplying key men decisions. . . getting 
them more places more often to do 
the jobs that only they can do. 

Why Beechcraft? Because Beech- 
craft offers you the widest choice of 
business-designed airplanes with go 
anywhere-anytime reliability. 

Get free facts now. Write today for: 

□ Actual Case Histories <-f companies 
flying Beechcrafts. 

□ "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Detailed cost breakdowns. 

□ Facts about actual travel studies. 

□ Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

□ New illustrated folders on the 

new Beechcrafts for 1962. 

Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp Wichita I, Kansas, U S A. 



The World Is Small 
When You Fly A 




FOR 
AEROSPACE 



Beech "Imoginuiry" has developed to- 
day's moit iuccetsful lupersonic mmile lar- 
ger weopom syiiem— Ihe U.S. Navy KD28 1 
This it only one example in ihe brood 
range of Beech'! proved aerospace capa- 
bilities. 

Weapon Systems Monaqcn: Write, wire 
or phone Conioct Adm., Beech Aerospace 
Di*., Wichito 1, Kansas. 



EXECUTIVE TALENT 

continued 

puters will have an immense im- 
pact on our society. This will re- 
quire human readjustments, some 
of which may well be painful. Ev- 
ery great invention in history has 
created its own set of dislocations 
and has brought with it the re- 
quirement for social and economic 
change. But history has also shown 
that the over-all benefits of the 
great technological advances have 
far outweighed the short-term 
headaches. 

In business especially there 



seems to be little choice. What is 
important now is that businessmen 
gain a clear understanding of the 
kind of tool they have in electronic 
data processing and face honestly 
the transitory problems that lie 
ahead. 

It is clear the answer is to get in 
the habit of thinking big about data 
processing and learn how to use it 
to the greatest advantage. There is 
a way to reap the maximum bene- 
fits from its tremendous power and 
unparalleled capabilities. This is 
what we have yet to learn. 

This is really saying that we in 
business must learn to utilize this 
great tool to its maximum potential. 



HOW POLITICS AFFECTS BUSINESS . . . 



In Mr. Wishart's discussions with 
an editor of Nation's Business, 
he commented extensively on a va- 
riety of factors he thinks are affect- 
ing the future of business: 

Mr. Wisbart, what do you think about 
politics as a force shaping business? 

I think the big thing is the hott- 
est difference in opinion between 
some people in political life and the 
philosophy I have 1 of what is really 
necessary for the future of this 
country. 

I just can't believe, for example, 
that deficits are good for the coun- 
try -not for the long range. We 
have had many years of budget 
deficits. If a family lives beyond its 
means or if a company lives beyond 
its means, it seems to be the ac- 
cepted, sound thing to take actions 
to get back to a balance of expendi- 
tures. 

And yet in the political area 
living beyond your income seems 
to be accepted as a way of life. 

Our reputation overseas is pretty 
well being carried on how we han- 
dle our affairs as a nation, and 
it strikes me that some of our 
friends overseas have managed 
their business better than we have. 

In spite of the fact that someone 
can make a good case for additional 
expenditures, we should not add 
them on at the rate we have in the 
past few years, 

I realize there is pressure within 
both political parties for govern- 
ment to spend in many ways, most 
of which we are willing to accept 
in principle. 



Still they are undertaken at the 
expense of a healthy economy. 

This contributes to cost inflation. 
Both state and federal expenditures 
are running at such a rate that it's 
hard to do things in business that 
will offset these costs in the profit 
column. 

How do you feel about the growing 
complexities of government as an in- 
fluence on management decisions? 

Antitrust regulation is an exam- 
ple. The basic laws go back many 

years. 

Every new court decision cre- 
ates a new set of circumstances. 
This makes it increasingly difficult 
to make management decisions as 
to what the company should do. 
We don't want to do illegal things. 
But the rules keep changing. 

There is ;i tendency in our gov 
eminent to be increasingly incon 
sistent with the application of poli- 
cies that concern business. 

Someone makes a legislative pro- 
posal that will change company 
operations drastically. Then Con 
gress sits on the proposal for a year 
or I wo before deciding which way 
to go. 

This causes particular uncertain- 
ty in those areas of business that 
are affected. 

Will you illustrate? 

At the end of the war business- 
men were encouraged by our gov- 
ernment to do business overseas. 
Industry responded. It was good for 
the economic growth of this coun- 
f continued on pa fie SI) 
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Advertiser: U.S. Steel Supply, Division of U.S. Steel 
Problem: Identify U.S. Steel as local steel supplier 
Solution: National Yellow Pages Service advertising 







0 S STEEL SUPPLY 

H R & CF. Bar?, Structur- 
al;, Plates, Sheets & Strip, 
Suinltw, Alloy & Hi. 
Strength Steels, Tubing, 
Expanded Mrtal, Aluminum, 
Reinforcing Bars & M«b, 
Rd. & Flu Sterl Strapping, 
Strapping Tools 

' FOR SBR VICE CALL'' 
U S Steel SupJ Div of U S Steel Corp 

Ft-of-BessemerNwk Bl 2-8000 



Yellow Pages ad (shown ubov*) is one of 
many the U- S« Steel Supply Division runs 
in many cities from coast to coast— all with 
one contract, through one point of contact, 
with one monthly bill. Call your National 
Yellow Pages Service representative at 
your Telephone Business Office and put this 
selling service to work for you! 



"OUR NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE AD- 
VERTISING IS ONE OF OUR TOP 3 SOURCES 
OF NEW BUSINESS," says Linus Olson, U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Division's Ad Manager. "Some time ago, we sent a letter 
to our new customers asking them how they chose us as a 
steel supplier. We received fifty per cent returns on the mail- 
ing in which respondents listed salesmen, personal recom- 
mendations and the Yellow Pages as the reasons they happened 
to buy from us for the first time. 

''We place National Yellow Pages Service ads in direc- 
tories that cover all of our nineteen districts from coast to 
coast. And we tie in our Yellow Pages advertising with other 
media, suggesting that prospects 'look us up in the Yellow 
Pages.' National Yellow Pages Service is simple, business- 
like and wholly effective!" 



ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BILL 



NATIONAL 
YELLOW PACES 
SERVICE 




BEST- QUALITY 



cop 




Choose a Kodak Verifax 



Sometimes you want just one 
»ood copy of a letter or other 
off ice paper. Other times you want 
extra copies for reports, meet- 
ings, field men, office routing. 

Kodak recognizes the differ- 
ence between these two basic 
copying jobs— has developed 
two remarkable matrix papers 
which can be used interchange- 
ably in any Verifax Copier to 



match the job at hand. Rrsuli: 
!. A Kodak Verifax CoPifcn 
gives you the best looking 
single copy of any original . . . 
and gives truly remarkable re- 
sults even from difficult origi- 
nals, such as magazine pages 
with pictures, faint carbons, 
small type, solid areas. 
2. A Kodak Verifax Copier 
gives you the lowest cost extra 



copies. You can get at least S 
clean, legible copies in a minute 
IrtJin nn.r shrrt ol matrix. ( -oss ol 
the first copy (including matrix 
is only *)Vii . . - four or more 
extra copies less than If each. 

Free Office Demonstration 

Sex b m Vlkifax Copiers, priced 
from J99.50, can handle all your 
copying requirements— end the 
need for two types of office 



LOWEST- COST 




Copier. and get both! 



copiers. Ask your \i.rm \x dealer 
for a demonstration of the new 
VejufaX Auto -Twin Copier, 
(ill.), which copies originals as 
large as 11 x 17 inches, and is 
automated for easier operation. 



(Sec Yellow Pages under dupli- 
cating or photocopying ma- 
chines.) Or mail coupon to 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Pritti itibjftt to chart without rtoticr. 



yerifax Copying- 



FOR THE BEST-QUALITY 
SINGLE COPY 



FOR THE LOWEST-COST 
EXTRA COPIES 



MAIL COUPON TODAY * . , 

las i max kodak ( ompany 

Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

□ I'd like to have the full story on Verifax 
quality and economy in copy making. 

□ Vd like to see the Auto-Twin Copier in action. 
Na m r 
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Comfort 
with 

muscles- 
bucket seats 
in the 




/ 



There's a new combination of com- 
fort with "work-ability" in the 
most complete action vehicle that 
you can buy * - , the comfort of 
bucket front seats and a wide- 
cushion 2 -passenger rear seat avail- 
able now with the responsive power 
and versatility of the Scout! 

This is just the latest in a long 
list of Scout features. And none of 
its utility value is last in this new 
version - ♦ . with walk -through ac- 
cessibility and rear seat removed, 
drivers can easily ha mile boxes and 
bulk in the cargo space. 

The compact Scout goes almost 
anywhere ... on the road or off. Its 
rugged truck-built frame has 
plenty of ground clearance. 4-cyL 
93 hp. Comanche * engine supplies 



hustle when you want it, muscle 
when you need it. All-wheel-drive 
traction keeps the Scout rolling ofi 
highway and in all kinds of weather. 

It's a real fun-driving vehicle, 
too. for hunting, fishing or camp- 
ing. Load all your equipment in the 
78 % cu. ft. of space fully-enclosed 
by Travel -Top. Six steel or vinyl - 
coated tops to choose from. And 
use your Scout with trailer-hitch, 
winch, 3-point rear-mounted hitch, 
snow plow. 

There's only one way to satisfy 
your curiosity about the amazing 
Scout. See it at a nearby Interna- 
tional Dealer or Branch, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, 111 




A hard worker in your business, the 
SCOUT is an all-weather delivery unit 
with this TRAVEL-TOP. Or use the SCOUT 
as a pickup with just the cab top. If you 
want, take off top and doors . . . and you 
have a handy runabout. Whichever way 
you drive the SCOUT, you have a vehicle 
that's easy to drive and works M 
a (most "for free," 
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continued 

ii v, and it was good for the free 
world. Our company went abroad 
basically to meet overseas markets. 
We expanded exports from this 
country. 

Now government wishes to change 
I he taxation policies that apply to 
operations abroad. 

This is taxation for the purpose 
of implementing a change in gov- 
ernment policy intended to influ- 
ence management decisions. It has 
only a dubious relationship to the 
raising of revenues. These tax 
changes will not raise large rev- 
enues. They will reduce overseas 
investments. 

But it seems to me these tax 
changes will jeopardize some em- 
ployment in America, They will re- 
duce our ability to export in greater 
quantities. 

In this particular company in 
Minneapolis alone we currently 
have 1,700 people on our payroll 
working purely in the exporting of 
goods from this plant to overseas 
places. This lax short-changes these 
people; their jobs are in jeopardy. 

As I see it, these* tax changes on 
firms doing business abroad will 
work at cross purposes with the an- 
nounced policies that we need to 
increase our exports. 

Doing anything that will jeop- 
ardize our export potential seems 
to me to work adversely against 
national economic expansion. Be- 
ing unable to boost exports means 
well sell less goods and have more 
unemployment. 

That's not good for business and 
not good for the country. 

What do you suggest businessmen 
do about business problems that are 
related to government? 

We can encourage better people 
In run for political office, regardless 
of party. We can pay more atten- 
tion to legislation, both state and 
federal We also can show a will 
ingness to testify on certain I eg is 
lative proposals on which we have 
convictions. 

There have been many things we 
have been reluctant to do, thinking 
our job was to run our companies 
and stop there. 

But there is a greater need to 
take part in the shaping of public 
policies that have a bearing on our 
companies. I don't think business- 
men are going any place by merely 
hammering on the table and ex- 
claiming we've got to have more 
profits. END 




Your business doesn't have to be big! If you employ a 
group of four or more people (the minimum number varies from state 
to state), The Travelers has a special plan that lets you offer them the 
same kind of benefits big companies give their employees. 

Life, accident, hospital, medical, surgical and major medical insur- 
ance can all be included under the Travelers umbrella of protection. 

Travelers insurance will help you keep your people. It will pay ex- 
penses you might pay without it. such as providing an income for sick 
employees. And it costs far less than you may think. 

Look up the name of your nearest Travelers man under 'Insurance" 
in the Yellow Pages, Have him show you why more than 11 million 
people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies : 



*atroi» it. 
Oftflf CTIC0T 
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COMING: NEW LOOK 
AT OLD LAWS 



Drive mounts in Congress to provide periodic review 
of multibillion-dollar federal grant-in-aid programs 



HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT will 

spend an estimated $13 million this 
year under a program designed to 
avert a World War I food shortage. 

The shortage was a real threat 
in 1917 when legislation was en- 
acted to provide training for farm- 
ers. The following year, 15,453 
persons studied vocational agricul- 
ture under the program, compared 
with the enrollment of 805,000 esti- 
mated for this year. 

Supported hy farmer and teacher 
organizations, the program has sur- 
vived unscathed by congressional 
review. It remains so popular, in 
fact, that this year the states arc 
putting up some $56 million, rough- 
ly four times *he amount required 
to match the federal grants. 

The question now, however, is 
whether stimulation of agriculture 
remains sufficiently in the national 
interest to justify continued federal 
aid in these days of mounting farm 
surpluses. 

This and other examples of ex- 
perience under long-standing fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs explain 
the drive in Congress to tighten 
controls over them. More than $9 
billion is involved this year, 

Legislation is under study in 
both houses of Congress with the 
threefold purpose of reviewing pro- 
grams to improve their effective- 
ness, terminating those that have 
achieved their original purposes, 
and revising others in light of 
changing needs- Several bills would 
set a five-year expiration date on 
any new grant-in-aid legislation in 
which Congress did not specifically 
waive this requirement. 



Within a year prior to its ex- 
piration, each program would be 
referred to the appropriate legis- 
lative committee to determine the 
extent to which the need for it 
had been met, its prospects for 
continuing without further federal 
aid, and whether changed circum- 
stances would warrant its major re- 
vision. 

Sponsors of the bills, drafted by 
the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, emphasize 
that their aim is to strengthen de- 
sirable grant-in-aid programs, and 
not to kill off social and welfare 
legislation as some critics seem to 
fear. 

In fact, some backers say vitally 
needed programs could be jeopard- 
ized hy a loss of public support 
resulting from an unregulated pro- 
liferation of grants. 

These grants in present form, 
with fodornl funds allocated under 
special restrictions for specific pur- 
poses, began with the Morrill Act 
of 1862, enacted to help states es- 
tablish public colleges through land 
grants. 

Costs soar 

Programs adopted in early years 
provided for distribution of edu- 
cational materials for the blind, 
agricultural research, aid to state 
soldiers* homes, resident instruction 
at land-grant colleges, assistance to 
state marine schools, forestry meas- 
ures, agricultural extension services, 
highway construction, vocational 
education and vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

An Advisory Commission report 



estimates that the amount of federal 
money spent for these programs, 
all of which were established before 
1930, totaled $3.2 billion last year 
—almost half the federal grants to 
states and localities for the year. 

Total costs of existing and new 
grant-in-aid programs have more 
than tripled in the past decade, ris- 
ing from $2.8 billion in 1953 to an 
estimated S9.4 billion proposed for 
this year. While federal highway 
aid is the greatest single chunk, 
public assistance grants have dou- 
bled. State spending has doubled 
during the same period. 

Federal funds pumped into the 
states under such programs have 
risen in relation to state and local 
revenue, as a proportion of federal 
expenditures, and most sharply as 
a percentage of nondefense federal 
spending. 

A report to the Governors' Con* 
ference in Hershey, Pa. in July 
noted that . . it is likely that 
greater— not less— use will be made 
of grants-in-aid in the future," 

The concern of many in Congress 
over the future of grant legislation 
is summed up 1 his way by Rep. 
L. H. Fountain of North Carolina: 

"It seems to me that, even though 
I myself have voted for many of 
these very worthwhile programs, if 
they are going to continue without 
a thorough reappraisal similar to 
that given by a legislative commit- 
tee at the time it originally reports 
the legislation, we may well see the 
day in the history of this nation 
when the federal government has as- 
sumed the major share of the finan- 
cial responsibilities of the states." 
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It is m cliche in Washington that 
nothing is as permanent as a tem- 
porary building, agency or program. 

The Advisory Commission offers 
t Hiss explanation of the truism as 
applied to grants in aid: 

"In the first place, with the 
initiation of a new grant, vested 
interests— both governmental and 
private— in its continuation come 
into being. " 

Government staffs created to ad 
minister a grant combine a sense of 
mission with the instincts of or- 
ganizational self-preservation. The 
Commission adds: 

"Also, those parts of the private 
sector of the economy which benefit, 
from the grant program, such as 
professional organizations, suppliers 
of materiel, or the providers of 
services which are purchased with 
grant funds, all are interested in 
continuing their program," 

Thus when new needs arise, the 
Commission says, the tendency is 
to add new services rather than 
substitute them for existing ones. 

Only a quarter of some 60 pro- 
grams has been abandoned, the 
( -ommission reports. 

These include depression meas- 
ures such as wpa, day care for chil- 
dren of mothers working in World 
War II defense plants, and more 
recently the program of vaccina- 
tions against polio. 

'Temporary' grant 

The self-perpetuating tendency 
of temporary programs, designed to 
meet short-term needs or stimulate 
local interest in activities beat 
financed at the local level, is shown 
by experience with the Library 
Services Act, enacted for a live 
year period in 1956 to encourage 
expansion of rural library facilities. 

Cim^iv.ssinnal supporters -it the 
time made such pronouncements as: 

"Wc have proof that after this 
period a rural library service pro- 
gram is most likely to be continued 
through local and state support/' 

"We are for the library bill be- 
cause it is terminal legislation . . . 
It is not the beginning of a con- 
tinuing federal-aid program." 

A major U. S. newspaper editori- 
alized: 

"The funds proposed are modest, 
(tic period limited. It is believed 
that local communities in rural 
areas, having tasted the advantages 
of good libraries, would then wish 
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Proposed law would set a five-year 
cut-off for any new government 
grant-in-aid programs to guarantee 
thorough re-examination in Congress 
before thev can be continued 
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AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM IS 
LIKE A MONOGRAMMED SHIRT 




There's no business exactly like your business* For this reason, your 
accounting system must be uniquely your own. It must be efficient for you in 
each important phase: media preparation, writing and distribution, reporting. 

Maybe you already have such a system. A tailored system. A Todd 
system, perhaps. Good! But even the finest systems can be weakened by 
inevitable changes in your business. 

An analysis by our systems representatives can pinpoint such weak- 
nesses quickly* Then, very often, even a slight change (such as a revised form) 
can restore your accounting system to 100% efficiency! 

Then again, this might be the time to review every facet of your routine. 
Our t r a i n ed -i n -systems team, representatives and artists, can combine renewed 
efficiency with profitable, image-building designs for your invoices, state- 
ments, checks. 

Whatever your accounting problems, give us the opportunity to show 
you how you'll benefit from a Todd investigation. Call your nearest Todd 
Division office or write* That's the first step toward an accounting system 
that miis you to a T . . * today! 



Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION / ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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to continue the services with local 
and state funds." 

That was in 1956. 

Four years later, when propo 
nents came back to win a five-year 
extension, the same paper cited the 
progress under the program to 
argue for its renewal, And now, the 
government is being urged to ex- 
pand the program. 

Similar experience prompted the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mil tee to remark in a 1958 report: 
li A grant intended for stimulating 
purposes unfortunately carries with 
it the hazard that it may resist 
termination once the federal objec- 
tives have been achieved." 

These criticisms raise the ques- 
tion of existing congressional ma- 
chinery for review of such pro 
grams. 

Representative Fountain, a key 
sponsor of the control measure, 
points out that authorization is 
done by one committee, appropria- 
tion by another. 

He draws on 10 years of experi- 
ence in the House in saying that 
the committees responsible for leg- 
islation in their respective arras 
largely fail to review plants already 
on the books. 

Others point out that appropria- 
tions subcommittees lack the power 
to rewrite programs even if they 
had the time. 

Supporters of the review proposal 
concede that the legislative com 
mi f tees have the authority to re- 
view grants, but argue that little 
short of the five-year cut-ofT provi- 
sion would insure needed review in 
all cases. 

Opposition views 

The five-year period is regarded 
as sufficient time to aceuniulnte ex 
perience under a program, too little 
to allow it to become hopelessly 
solidified. 

Critics oppose the measure as un- 
necessary disruption of long-term 
programs, an underhanded attempt 
to cut off welfare and other social 
legislation, or a needless burden on 
all involved. 

Some federal administrators feel 
that: planning at federal, state and 
local levels, as well as recruitment 
and retention of qualified adminis- 
trators, would be jeopardized by 
the five-year cut-ofT provision. 

But William G. Colman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Advisory 
Commission, emphasizes that the 
measure would allow Congress to 
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Only calculator * • •• m 
; so simple you can use it »• 
in the dark! " 




MEW VICTOR PREMIER 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 

True touch-system calculating proved in the 
dark. Speed and accuracy mastered in minutes. 
Both the new Premier and the popular Victor 
Custom calculators automatically divide, mul- 
tiply, add and subtract with unequaled ease 
and simplicity. Fast . . . post entries as calcu- 
lator solves next problem. With proof tape, no 
re-figuring needed. As easy to use as an adding 
machine. 

More than 2 million satisfied Victor users 



VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 

CHICAGO IB. ILLINOIS 

OM8IOIV /VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 



New Premier Features 

Large capacity — new 13 column list, 14 
column total. Broader application and 
greater accuracy . . . carries out answers 
to additional decimal places. 

Two-color printing — negative entries 
and credit balances automatically printed 
in red. Also — electrified total transfer 
automatic constant, plus sin^le-or-double- 
apace printing. 



Broad New Choice of 
Quality Business Machines 

Calculators * Adding Machines • Cash 
Register Systems • Dictation Machines * Data 
Processing Equipment • Elect rowriter® 
Write it here , . . Read it there" Communica- 
tions Systems • Comptometer Schools • 
ComptoHelp Temporary Office Service 

Write for details or. . , 
Caff your nearest Victor Representative 
fisted in the Yellow Pages 



FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 
ME BROKE 

So I Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 

I always seamed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affair* and in my 
joh. So I sent S7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also teils me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And jirtick'S on tases guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making 57*500 
to S30.000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U5., The 
Journal b printed daily in eisrht dties 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tinn for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB~& 



fllg CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY I 

J out Land ordinary paper on the feed table , . * 
the Heyer Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
HMclts ilfi copies per minntt- for pennies per 
run. Prints 1 to 5 colors ut one time on thin 
pnpera, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 6 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903* Heyer has developed many important 
features others can't match Nationwide roles 
and service liy 1247 Authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299,50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214 f f)0. iilita tax. Hkyeb Inc., 
1350 S. KoHlner Ave., Chit-ago 23, UK 

FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 

each sheet— Our demonstration by mail 
r - — -------------- 

HEYER I NC, 9-fi2 

\m S. Kostnsr Ave , Chlcajo 23, III. 

Pleste und my free momo pad and in 
formation on In* Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator I 'jnier*Taml ih?re lit no a hi i tfa I icm . 



FIRM 

ADDR£S$_ 

CTTV 



-ZONE STATE_ 



L - _ -J 
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continued 

waive the cut-off provision when 
enacting a new program. 

This would require a specific 
waiver clause in any bill, however, 
which would alert congressmen at 
the outset to the fact that the grant 
in-aid program envisioned by the 
sponsors was likely to be perma- 
nent. 

Fears of a threat to social and 
welfare programs is believed the 
basis of objection by the afl-cio, 
since 40 per cent of the grant-in- 
aid funds requested for this year 
would be in the health, labor and 
welfare category. 

But supporters point to the back- 
ing of the Governors 1 Conference 
and the cosponsorship of Sen 
Hubert H, Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, generally a friend of govern- 
ment spending for welfare purposes. 

The measure is backed as well by 
the National Association of Coun- 
ties J until recently the National 



Wage-price control 
architects are back 
in top Washington 
posts. For a full 
report see page 36 



Association of County Officials), 
which has supported the majority 
of grants at the time of enactment. 

The Associations executive di- 
rector, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, was 
questioned about any such dangers 
at a hearing on an early version of 
the Fountain bill. His reply: "If 
we can't defend a program before 
our critics, the chances are we are 
wrong." 

The measure has been criticized 
as "unnecessarily burdensome and 
time-consuming for both the agen- 
cies and Congress" by the Agri 
culture Department, which will 
administer about $1 billion in 
grants this year. 

Significantly, some other govern- 
ment agencies make no objection 
on this score, declaring that they 
continually review their programs 
and are happy to furnish congres- 
sional committees up-to-date infor- 
mation at any time. 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare registered no 
serious objection, bui questioned 
the effectiveness of the plan. 



An hew spokesman, when ques- 
tioned about the vocational educa- 
tion program, conceded that he 
knew of no review of the subject 
within the preceding 10 years, f One 
is now under way.) 

Asked about grants for resident 
instruction in land-grant colleges, 
he could only reply that this rep- 
resented a long established program, 
in a field of great interest to Con- 
gress, and costing a "relatively 
modest" $7 million. 

New requests 

The Fountain bill, sponsored on 
the other side of Congress by Sen. 
Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, 
would apply only to new programs 
or substantial changes to existing 
ones. 

A Budget Bureau analysis earlier 
this year included these new pro- 
gram requests: $105 million for 
construction of civil defense shelters 
in community buildings; $90 mil- 
lion in grants for public school con- 
struction and teachers' salaries; $19 
million for state improvement of 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; $8 million in loans for college 
classrooms; $93 million for improve- 
ment of public welfare programs: 
$20 million for changes in the 
school lunch program, plus $15 mil- 
lion for improvement of public 
transportation in urban areas. 

Congress has balked at many of 
these and some have been revised, 
but they indicate the amounts in- 
volved, the scope of activities car- 
ried on under grants-in-aid, and 
the upward trend. 

Major increases in existing pro- 
grams over 1962 estimates, shown 
in the same Budget Bureau anal- 
ysis, are: $227 million for federally 
aided highways, for a total of $3,3 
billion; $206 million in public as- 
sistance, for a total of $2,8 billion; 
$152 million in educational assist- 
ance, for a total of $694 million; 
$114 million in civil defense, for a 
total of $135 million; $103 million 
in contributions of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to state pro 
grams, for a total of $533 million; 
and $224 million for housing and 
community development programs, 
for a total of $753 million. 

Some critics have objected that 
the Fountain bill does not go far 
enough, that it should cover exist- 
ing, permanent programs. There 
have been expressions of consider- 
able support for such an extension, 
and Rep. Charles E. Goodell of 
New York is sponsoring legislation 
to accomplish just that. Observers 
give the more limited Fountain bill 
better chances for passage, END 
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When is a crane obsolete? 



After half a century or more of service, Shepard Niles 
Cranes are still so perfectly matched to their jobs that 
they're far from obsolete. Old, yes . . . but still efficient, 
dependable and economical. In fact, several of the earliest 
cranes we built are still in constant service at their original 
locations. 

The performance you get out of a Shepard Niles Crane 
is the result of the quality we put in. To meet the most 
exacting quality standards in the industry. Shepard Niles 
designs and builds its own components . ■ . structural, 
mechanical and electrical. This means we can assume 
complete and undivided responsibility for cranes bearing 
the Shepard Niles nameplate. And replacement parts are 
always obtainable for every model, no matter how old. 

As whole new industries** came into being during the 
last fifty years, Shepard Niles was ready with the right 
crane design for every new job. Like helping construct the 



first nuclear merchant ship, or handling delicate rocket 
and missile components. And tomorrow's cranes are 
already on our drawing boards. 

From simple push-type to complex high performance 
grab bucket cranes, in capacities from 250 lbs. to 500 
tons, the Job-Mated Shepard Niles Crane you need is 
among the 5,000 different types and sizes in our com* 
piete line. Consult Shepard Niles now, and put more 
workpower in your operation. Write for latest descriptive 
bulletin and ask to have our representative call. 

GIVING INDUSTRY A LIFT SINCE 1878 

ELECTRIC HOISTS SINCE 1903 



puf CHE PAR □ NILEC 

J Wm U CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION kJ 



4077 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 



Welcome mat's out 



Here's check list of incentives you are offered to invest abroad 



Most of the world's nations want to bring 
in new business ventures, and they prefer Ameri- 
can to any other. To attract our companies* they 
offer special incentives which provide opportu- 
nities for every U. S. manufacturer and many re- 
tailing and service industries. 

The first and simplest incentives introduced 
were tax holidays— five to 10 years during which 
the company pays no tax. 

From that beginning, many nations have pone 
on to offer a wide variety of attractions for 
new investment. Some provide free land for new 
plants; some build plants and lease them to new 
firms at low rates; some give facilities to the in- 
coming company; a few will provide production 



machinery at no cost; and there are even places 
where the local government gives a cash grant 
for working capital. 

Almost every nation offers incentives of one 
kind or another. Those given here were selected 
either because they provide access to prime 
markets or because their governments have an 
exceptionally helpful attitude toward new com- 
panies. Information on countries not listed can 
usually be had by writing: Economic Counselor, 
Embassy of , Washington, D.C 

Here is a summary of some of the main areas 
that offer incentives to incoming businesses, what 
lines they want, and how to go about getting 
more details on each one: 



AUSTRALIA 

(Help available mostly in undeveloped 
areas.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Some regional governments lend up to 
50 per cent of the value of new invest- 
ment. Subsidies on water and power 
costs. Subsidies to reduce freight 
costs. Help with employe housing. Ex- 
tensive advisory assistance, 

TAX INCENTIVES 

None. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Chemicals, heavy industrial lines, ad* 
vanced consumer lines, central heat* 
tng, air conditioning, frozen foods, 
floor coverings, mutuaf funds, scien* 
tific instruments, office machines, 
farm machinery. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Australian Trade Commission, 636 
Fifth Avenue. New York. N.Y. 



BARBADOS 
ISLANDS 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Factories leased at subnormal rates- 
Some factory sites ready for occu- 
pancy; others will be built to tenant's 
specifications. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Seven-year exemption from income 
taxes. No customs duties on imported 
raw materials, 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Textiles, clothes, building materials. 
WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Barbados Development Board, Bridge 
town, Barbados, 



(Useful suggestions for companies con 
sidering investing overseas are also 
available from the Chamber of Com* 
merce of the United States.) 



BELGIUM 

(Areas with significant unemployment.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Government - guaranteed Jow ■ interest 
loans. Rates as low as one per cent. 
Grants of up to 20 per cent of con 
struction costs and 7.5 per cent of 
new equipment cost. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Tax exemption on up to 30 per cent 
of profits in first three years. Five- 
year exemption from real estate tax 
if construction grant was given on 
plant. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Advanced consumer goods and serv 
jces. Equipment and know how to mod 
ernize distribution and merchandising. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Belgian Industrial Information Service. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza. New York, N.Y. 
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CANADA 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Industrial Development Bank lends at 
going bank rate. Several provinces 
have separate development funds. 
Government gives advice on sites. 
Some municipalities build plants, cred 
it rentals toward ownership in 10-15 
years. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Accelerated depreciation for firms in 
depressed areas, making new products. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Furniture, wallboard, paper products, 
paper-making machinery, tractors, die- 
sel engines, aircraft engines and parts, 
small retail businesses in rural areas. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Industrial Development Branch. Canada 
House, 680 Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 

DENMARK 

(Most of nation outside Copenhagen,) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Loans or guarantees up to 90 per cent; 
15-year term on plants, 10-year term 
on machinery. Grants for site prepara- 
tion and building. Local government 
grants also possible to buy building 
sites. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

None at national level Local govern 
ments give some exemptions to attract 
new industry. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Advanced consumer goods and serv- 
ices, electronics, construction of indus- 
trial centers for lease to small firms. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Commercial Counsetor, Embassy of 
Denmark, 3200 Whitehaven St., N.W.. 
Washington, D.C. 



FRANCE 

(Areas with low economic development 
or unemployed industrial workers.) 

LOANS. GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Grants of up to 20 per cent of invest 
ment Loan guarantees. Subsidies to 
reimburse interest on loans for firms 
expecting low return in early years. 
Local governments often help. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Fifty per cent accelerated amortization 
for research and development. Some 
deductions on capital gains taxes. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

See Belgium. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

French Commercial Counselor, 1001 
Conn. Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

GERMANY 

(Areas near East German border, near 
western border, and low-income farm 
areas.) 

LOANS. GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

To build new plants, 3.5 per cent, 15- 
year loans; expand or modernize, five 
per cent, 15 years; tourist facilities, 
four per cent. 15 years; farm improve* 
ments, two per cent. 20 years. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Accelerated tax depreciation on 30 per 
cent of fixed assets. 50 per cent of 
movable assets. In Berlin only, exemp 
tion from turnover tax. Income taxes 
20 per cent lower Up to 75 per cent 
depreciation in first year. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

See Belgium. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Commercial Counselor, German Em 
bassy, 1716 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

(Areas with at least four per cent un 
employment and other regions spea 
fied by the Board of Trade.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 

SPECIAL HELP 

Ten to 20 year loans of 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent for land purchase, con- 
struction or equipment. First install- 
ments may be deferred. Grants up to 
85 per cent of difference between cost 
of plant construction and market value. 
Government-owned plants can be rent 
ed at subsidized rates. Industrial Es- 
tate Management Corp. may improve 
facilities, or construct plants. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

None. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

See Belgium. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

British Industrial Development Office. 
P.O. Box 206, New York, N.Y. 

GREECE 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Government loans or guarantees avarl 
able Help with surveys and studies of 
new industrial opportunities. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Some accelerated depreciation. Exemp 
tion on 50 per cent of profits (and up 
to 90 per cent in the islands), Exemp- 
tion from 20 to 30 per cent of turn- 
over tax. No customs duties on incom 
ing machinery and tools for new plants 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Chiefly basic industries: Clothing, 
shoes, food processing, metalworking 
tools, mining. Also hotels and other 
tourist facilities. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Economic Research Department (8-1). 
National Bank of Greece. Athens. 
Greece. 
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Welcome mat's out continued 



NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

(Special attention to rural areas.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Government loans for new plants, with 
terms and repayment to be negotiated. 
Grants up to 33 per cent of factory 
cost Government also builds plants 
and rents at low rate. Grants on cost 
of moving equipment from another lo 
cation. Up to 50 per cent of cost of 
training labor for new plants. Some 
government-built plants of 2,000 to 
73,000 sq. ft. are already built, await 
tenants. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Local real estate taxes may be re* 
duced by 75 per cent. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Metalworking, electronics, textiles, arti- 
ficial fibers, chemicals, plastics, food 
processing. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Northern Ireland Development Office. 
British Consulate General P.O, Box 
206, New York. N.Y. 



ISRAEL 

LOANS. GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Long-term, fowinterest loans on 35 
per cent of fixed assets. Share of cost 
of training labor force. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Accelerated depreciation. Ceiling of 
28 per cent on corporate profits tax. 
No customs duties on incoming equip- 
ment or raw materials. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Petrochemicals, food processing, plas- 
tics, furniture, machine tools, electron 
ics, scientific instruments. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Israel Investment Authority, 850 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 



PUERTO RICO 

(Entire island, with extra help outside 
the San Juan area.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Some plants ready, waiting for tenants 
at low rentals. Others will be built to 
specifications. Government help with 
industrial and market surveys. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Up to 13-year exemption from income 
tax in many lines, plus a tapering-off 
period. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Small tools, appliances, metalworking, 
shoes, hosiery, clothes, canning, chem- 
icals, wail board. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Puerto Rico Development Admin., 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 



IRISH REPUBLIC 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HFLP 

Nonrepayable cash grants can cover 
up to the full cost of factory buildings, 
and up to 50 per cent of machinery 
and equipment cost. Help to train 
new workers. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Exemption from all national taxes on 
new export items during first 10 years, 
plus five-year taperingoff period. Big 
depreciation allowances. Reduction in 
local taxes. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

All lines for export to Britain, the Com 
monwealth countries (at preferential 
tariff rates), and to the continent of 
Europe, 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Irish Industrial Development Authority, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 



ITALY 

(All of Italy south of Rome, plus Sicily 
and Sardinia.) 

LOANS, GRANTS, OTHER 
SPECIAL HELP 

Loans of up to 70 per cent of capital 
needed. Industries under 500 employes 
pay three per cent interest. Grants of 
up to 20 per cent of capital for new 
plants or expansion. Fifty per cent cut 
in freight rates on raw materials need 
ed in new plants. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Exemption from customs duties on ma- 
chinery and materials. Ten year income 
tax exemption. Local governments give 
reductions on regional taxes. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

See Belgium. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Italian Commercial Office, 2401 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 



TRINIDAD 

TAX INCENTIVES 

Five- to 10-year exemption, depending 
on the industry. No custom duties on 
imports of machinery and raw mate 
rials. 

NEEDED BUSINESSES 

Petrochemicals, apparel, canning, ap- 
pliances, ship repair, tableware. 

WHERE TO WRITE FOR DETAILS 

Department DC I, Trinidad Industrial 
Development Corp., 730 5th Avenue, 
New York. N.Y. END 



REPRINTS of "Welcome Mat's Out 
for U. S. Business' may hi' oh 
tamed for 15 cents a copy or $9,00 
per 100 postpaid from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St.. N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6\ DX\ Please enclose re* 
mitiance* 
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UNDERPAID? 

continued from page 39 

company to think about jobs ob- 
jectively in an orderly manner and 
arrive at a judgment as to what a 
particular job is worth in relation 
to others in the company. 

A somewhat parallel develop* 
ment has occurred in performance 
appraisal The performance of some 
executives is still evaluated by the 
seat-of- the- pants method; others 
are judged on subjective character- 
istics, such as initiative and judg- 
ment. But some companies are 
trying to apply more objective 
measures to executive performance. 

The trend is to set up specific 
goals for each executive to achieve 
and then measure results against 
these goals. 

The business organization, like 
the army, is a pyramid, with one 
level of management authority built 
on top of the other. At the broad 
base of the structure is the first- 1 in* 1 
supervisor, and at the top the chief 
executive. 

In between, depending upon the 
size and complexity of the opera- 
tion, is a series of management 
levels. Each salary is higher than at 
the level below. 

This spread is intended to com- 
pensate those with the greatest 
responsibility. In addition- and par- 
haps even more important— the 
spread is intended to encourage ex- 
ecutives to seek the higher pay 
levels, if the president receives the 
same salary, or little more than the 
vice president, who would want to 
be president? 

The spread varies between the 
various levels. Some authorities be- 
lieve the minimum spread at the 
bottom of the structure should be 
at least 25 per cent to provide 
equity and incentive, with a con- 
siderably greater spread—as much 
as 100 per cent -higher up the man 
agement ladder. 

A survey of management salaries 
showed a spread of 25 per cent be- 
tween the average salary paid fore- 
men and general foremen, 26 per 
cent between general foreman and 
production superintendent. 53 pvr 
cent between factory manager and 
general factory manager, and an 
almost equal spread between vice 
president and president. 
Now we can see better what is 
tually involved. If the first-line 
pervisor gets $8,000 a year, and 
__e are nine levels of manage- 
ment above him, an average spread 
of per cent between each level 
of management would, in itself, re- 



quire that the chief executive be 
paid more than $100,000. If the 
average spread were greater, or if 
there were more management levels, 
then the pay of the chief executive 
would have to be even higher. 

Measuring the competition 

To apply the second yardstick, 
many companies have gradually ex- 
panded the means by which they 
can compare their executive pay 
scales with those in other com- 
panies. Some companies use pub- 
lished survey information. Others 
use such studies as those developed 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, in which top executive 
compensation, by industry, is re- 
lated to volume of sales. 

An executive is worth what his 
services will bring. To attract and 
hold a qualified executive a com- 
pany has to provide a compensa- 
tion package that is in reasonable 
relation to what other companies 
are willing to pay for comparable 
services. 

But it is a fact that there are 
still many underpaid executives. 
There are a number of ways in 
which this comes about. 

First, in some companies the sal- 
ary of the top executive is too low. 
This may work no particular hard 
ship on him but it does result in 
the salaries of all those below him 
being compressed within too nar- 
row a span. 

In one company the president 
gets $60,000, the executive vice 
president $40,000 and the vice pres- 
ident $34,000. Based on what other 
companies are paying, all three are 
underpaid. However, our concern is 
not with them; the problem is in 
the lower management levels, all 
of which must be squeezed in under 
the $34,000 ceiling. As a result, a 
host of young, ambitious managers 
and professional employes find se- 
vere limitations upon their earning 
opportunities. They are likely can- 
didates to seek more rewarding em- 
ployment 

A low salary for the chief execu- 
tive can come about in a number of 
ways. 

He may own a substantial inter- 
est in the business, with his salary 
representing only a portion of his 
earnings. More than one executive 
in this position has taken consider- 
able pride in his modest salary, his 
frugality and democratic spirit. 
This feeling may have blinded him 
to the fact that he is putting his 
entire management team in an eco- 
nomic straitjackct. 

In other companies, the chief ex- 
( continued on page 75 J 



CONSIDER THE 

INDUSTRIAL 

GROWTH 

POTENTIALS 

OF 

TREASURE 
CHEST LAND 




There is a fortunate combination of 
basic factors in the tour state area we 
call Treasure Chest Land, served by 
Utah Power & Light Co. and subsidiaries. 

MOUNTAINS OF R AW MATERIALS , , . 

Rich and virtually untouched stores 
of minerals and raw chemicals. 

METALS FOR FABRICATING . . . Here is 
one of the West's largest steel plants, 
and the nation's greatest non-ferrous 
milling and smelting center. 

LOW-COST POWER, WATER, FUEL . , . 

More than enough for present needs, 
with increased supplies assured by 
projects under way, 

IN AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING MAR- 
KET p . . Distribution center for the 1 1 
western states with 26 million people 
today and continuing to lead the 
nation in growth rate. 

STABLE LABOft FORCE . . . Industry finds 
here an unusually intelligent and 
stable labor force. Home ownership 
and education level are among the 
nation's highest, 

HEALTHFUL CLIMATE . . . Moderate tern 
peratures and low humidity contrib 
ute to fewer illnesses and lower death 
rate, making for high productivity 
from happy, healthy people 

Send for brochure, "A Treotur* Ch+tt in 
th« Growing W«st. M Inquiries held in 
strict confidence* 

WRITE TO: D. H. White. Manager Sales 
and Marketing, Dept. 112. Utah Power 
and Light Co.. Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
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MC NICOL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL • HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 



m. 

HAS 1000 TEACHERS 



HE LIKES THEM ALL 



Michael knows more, understands more, because his school is "wired 
for sound." □ The world's finest musicians teach him about music. 
Great actors heighten his comprehension of drama. He can see and hear 
master teachers clarifying and illuminating the difficult points about 
mathematics, physics, or languages. World events acquire immediacy 
through the voices and images of global statesmen. □ A stromberg- 
Carlson* School Communication System brings all these things to 
Michael and his schoolmates. Plus the priceless protection of an alarm 
system that can guide pupils out of — instead of into — the danger area. 
As an administrative tool as well, a School Communication System 
earns its keep in paging and announcements, a And School Communi 
cation Systems are only part of the most complete family of communi- 
cations for business, industry and institutions. If you're concerned 
about your internal communications, your stromberg carlson Com- 

munication Products Distributor is the very man to talk to. He cares. 

— _ — - - * 

DIALM ASTER L DIAL-X* PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS l. SIGNET 
PACKAGED SOUND SYSTEMS C SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND SAFETY CUSTOM ENGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY j KEY-MUNICATOR* LOUDSPEAKING INTERCOM FOR OFFICE AND PLANT 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS | ELECTRONICS 

ROCHESTER 



The document you are reading is not an original. 
It is a copy made on a desk- top "Thermo-Fax" 
Copying Machine. The paper is, as your eyes 
are telling you, sparkling white. The quality 
of reproduction is superb. 

This copy was made in just 4 seconds. 
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White Copies on a Thermo-Fax" Copying Machine? 

(Yes... and that's not all we've been hatching!) 



There's a whole flock of exciting new "Thermo-Fax" Copying Products 
coming out of 3M Company research these days. First there are four , . 
that's right, actually four different kinds of snow-white copy papers. You'd 
find the perfect one at the perfect price for every paperwork job. □ And 
that's just the beginning! We've got sleek, efficient new copying machines 
that can measure up to literally any copying job you have. □ With the new 
"Thermo-Fax" companion unit you can copy from 
color, copy signatures, in fact, anything that can 
be put on paper! What's more, "Thermo-Fax" 
Copying Machines are amazingly inexpensive , . . 



WV; Thermo-Fax 

COPYING PRODUCTS 



so inexpensive, you can afford to locate several in key spots around the 
office to save secretaries' time and reduce copying costs. □ With the new 
"Encore-Automatic" Copying Machine you can pressa button and whiz off 25 
white, bond-weight copies of your own original in one minuteflat— for as little 
as 2 cents per copy ! DSo bring your copying problems to us. Let our copying 
experts analyze and meet your needs. With the finest selection of copying 
papers plus the most advanced copying machines, 
we shouldn't have to egg you on. For more infor- 
mation, call your local "Thermo-Fax" Copying 
Products dealer, or mail the coupon on facing page. 
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UNDERPAID? 

continued from page 71 

ecu live ;m<l his top mcies still re 
member when $15,000 was "a lot 
of money." They simply haven't 
adjusted to the modern scale. When 
they hear and read of high salaries, 
they conclude that some people in 
the business world must have gone 

CTilSCV, 

Perhaps the most common cause 
of tow executive salaries is the rate 
at which many companies have 
grown. Some companies have had 
annual sales of $50 million mush- 
room into $200 million practically 
overnight. Unless top salaries are 
adjusted in keeping with this 
growth, the company can put its 
compensation structure in a vise. 
Growth invariably increases the re- 
sponsibility of executives, it usually 
necessitates more levels of manage- 
ment, and the market price for a 
top executive is generally related to 
sales. 

Want a raise? 

Even when a top executive real- 
izes that his own pay is too low, 
and that it compresses the earnings 
of those below him, he still has a 
problem. 

Most top executives are reluctant 
to ask the board of directors for a 
raise, even based on the need to pay 
more to those who are below them. 

If there is an outside director on 
the board who is familiar with what 
other companies are paying, the 
president can perhaps turn to him 
for help. 

Some companies use a consultant 
to make the case to the board of 
directors. 

Another cause of low manage- 
ment salaries is too much spread 
near the top. If the president gets 
$100,000, the executive vice presi- 
dent $80,000 and the vice president 
$24,000 the two men on top may 
l)c paid at the prevailing level, 
while the vice president is too low, 
The management levels below the 
vice president are caught in a 
squeeze. 

Reasons for a wide spread at the 
top are varied and in some in 
stances, of course, are justified. But 
when this occurs, the management 
salary structure warrants close scru 
tiny. 

In this particular case, the presi- 
dent and executive vice president 
are convinced that they make all 
the important decisions and that 
the gap in salaries is in direct re- 
lation to the gap in responsibilities. 

A similar condition sometimes 



arises because of an executive's 
background. He may have come up 
through sales, and have strong feel- 
ings about the worth of a sales ex- 
excutive. 

If he is a factory man, he may 
feel that all other company ac- 
tivities are substantially less im- 
portant. 

Sometimes a series of manage 
ment salaries is held in check be- 
cause a mediocre executive is frozen 
near the top. His salary is not 
boosted because he isn't worth more. 
Often the only reason he holds onto 
his job is the strength of his sub- 
ordinates. 

The result is an incongruity: his 
subordinates should be paid more, 
yet that would put them on about 
the same level as their superior's 
salary. 

In this situation, the company 
has these four choices: fire the ex- 
ecutive who is holding down the 
others; raise his salary, even though 
he isn't worth it; raise the salaries 
of the subordinates even though it 
will put them near or above their 
boss; or ignore the- mess, 

A large gap near the top can also 
occur when the company has a 
Ik mi us plan, which includes only 
those near the top. 

Unless the total impact of this 
arrangement is scrutinized closely 
it can cause a severe distortion in 
the salary structure. 

The top executives may well be 
earning the prevailing compensa- 
tion when their bonuses are added 
to their base salaries. But what 
about those in management below 
the bonus level? Are their salaries 
related to the base salaries of those 
above them, or to their total earn- 
ings? 

To guard against inequities such 
as these, many companies find it 
wise to make a major executive re- 
sponsible for application of the two 
yardsticks -one inside* the other 
outside— to maintain equity. He 
must have an intimate knowledge, 
not only of his own company and 
its people, but also of the varied 
and complex pieces which go to- 
gether to form executive pay, such 
:l s bonuses, stock options, thrift 
plans and deferred compensation. 
He must also be driven hv a desire 
to do right, whatever human preju 
dices and frailties he may en- 
counter. END 

REPRINTS of "Arc You Under- 
paid?" may be obtained for 15 cents 
a copy V W per 100 postpaid 
from Nation's Business, 16 tS H St 
JV. W., Washington D. C, Please 
enclose remittance. 



Now! 2 new 
ways to solve 
your copying 
problems 




Copy from all colors . . . even signatures 

Whatever the paperwork color- with inks, ballpoint 
pens, or colored pencils— the versatile THERM0-FAX 
Secretary' Copying Machine will copy it . . . thanks to 
the new companion unit. You can even make copies of 
"spirit" copies. This handy helper lets you copy full color 
illustrations from books and magazines, too. Every copy 
is sharp, dry, black-on -white. 




25 copies a minute, .automatically 

With just a touch of a button . . . the new THERMO FAX 
"Encore- Automatic" produces the exact number of white, 
bond weight copies you need . . . automatically. No inks, 
carbons or powders to bother with. The "Encore-Auto- 
matic" is all electric, completely dry ... so easy and 
economical to use. White DRY Systems Copies cost as 
Uttie as It, copy attar copy. 

Mail the coupon for complete information 
about all "Thermo-Fax" Products. 
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COPYING PRODUCTS 



DEPT. DCN-92, ST. PAUL 19. HIMHESOTA 

Please five me free 1ict? about : Copying from all 

colon □ The new "Eneore-Automjlic" 

Nirnt 

Firm, 



Address 

City 

State 
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CAMPAIGN 
WINDUP: 
WHAT YOU 
CAN DO 



Political and business leaders point out that your efforts 
in the final weeks before election can decide its outcome 



It's not too late for you to participate in this 
fall's political campaigns. With only a few weeks 
left, you can t still influence the decision in your 
precinct and congressional district. 

A. F. Jacobson, president of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, sums up the advice of many 
business and political leaders: "It's never too late 
for an individual to take an active interest in com- 
munity, state and national affairs. The closing weeks 
of a political campaign may well offer the greatest 
opportunity for an individual to be most effective 
in carrying out his citizenship rights and responsi- 
bilities." 

Politicians say the real kickoff in a campaign 
comes on Labor Day. 
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President Kennedy's 
Special Assistant, Larry 
O'Brien, stresses value 
of each vote; points out 
that Richard Nixon 
could have won in '60 
with one more Repub- 
lican vote in each 
precinct. He says late- 
comers can help by 
telephoning, distribut 
ing campaign literature 
and getting voters to 
the polls 



There are four principal things you still can do 
that will have an influence on the election's outcome: 

► Contribute and solicit money for the candidate of 
your choice. 

► Call party headquarters and volunteer to help in 
your spare lime. 

► Talk about the candidate. Keep asking others to 
vote for him. 

► Help get out the vote on November 6. For example, 
telephone relatives, friends and neighbors; lend an 
auto to your precinct leader. 

Lawrence F. O'Brien, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and former director of organization of 
the Kennedy-Johnson campaign, stresses the impor- 
tance of each vote. In the I960 election, he says, one 
more Republican vote in each precinct would have 
elected former Vice President Nixon, 

"Even though a well organized campaign will have 
volunteers lined up for most tasks well in advance 
of the last six weeks, in more than three decades of 
politics I've never seen a race where additional help 
wasn't needed in the home stretch. Specifically, late- 
comers are of great value in distributing campaign 
literature, participating in telephone campaigns, and 
helping with the vital task of getting the voters to 
the polls," Mr, O'Brien comments. 

"There'll be lots of close races this fall," says Rep, 
Ed Edmondson, Democrat of Oklahoma, a member 
of the House Democratic Congressional Committee, 
"including mine/' 

"The individual can do a great deal in the last 
few weeks if he gets determined. His personal in^ 
fluence is important," says John M. Bailey, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, "If 
every private citizen can each affect five, six or seven 
others, it will be of great importance " 
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Thomas R. Reid, 
manager of civic, 
governmental affairs 
for Ford, warns 
businessmen to go to 
work early in 
campaigns. To delay, 
he says, is to risk 
having others make the 
really important de- 
cisions. He advises ex- 
ecutives to start 
planning now for their 
rofe in the 1964 
presidential elections 



'if the individual can raise a little money it will 
appreciably help a local candidate's campaign. Two 
hundred dollars isn't much of a factor in electing a 
president, but $200 to a candidate running for an 
assembly can make the difference between winning 
and losing A winning candidate can have a lot of 
say whether certain legislation passes or not. 

"As a practicing politician, I consider it essential 
having people register." 

Deadlines for registration range between Septem- 
ber 7 and November 3 in most states. Half the states 
have October deadlines. 

Rep, William E. Miller, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, comments: "Political de- 
cisions vitally affect businesses and careers. Citizens 
who take no part in politics actually are foregoing 
(hHr right to have a voice in the men and policies 
who so deeply influence personal destinies. 

"It's never too late to participate in a campaign. 
Never too late to exert some physical energy right 
through election day. An individual can contribute 
a lot from now on. 

"Ninety-nine per cent of elections are won or lost 
in the last six days or so, sometimes in the last six 
hours. It depends on the momentum, 
the impetus of the campaign. A late 
financial contribution can mean one 
more advertisement, one more tele- 
vision spot, or hiring three or four 
more people to work, 

"September is still early as far as 
an individual's effectiveness is con 
eerned. Kor example, a telephone call 
to a voter six weeks before the election 
isn't much good, but it's effective the 
day before." 

Studies by Columbia University 
also make the point that the individual 
has crucial impact in a campaign. 

The conclusion of Dr. Paul F. Lazars- 
feld's pioneer study of campaign be- 
havior is that "more than anything 
else people can move other people/' 
and "the side which has the more en- 
thusiastic supporters and which can 
mobilize grass-root support in an expert 
way has great chances of success." 



He points out that heavy campaigning by both 
parties at the end of the campaign is a good invest- 
ment for both sides. 

"The people who make up their minds last are 
those who think the election will affect them least. 
It may be, then, that explicit attempts by the 
candidates and their managers to prove to them that 
the election will make a difference to them would be 
more effective than any amount of continued argu- 
mentation of the issues as such. 

"One hypothesis is that the person or the party that 
convinces the hesitant voter of the importance of the 
election to him personally— in terms of what he 
concretely wants - can have his vote." 

Examination of seven major ejection studies pro- 
vides these findings: 

1. About one sixth of the voters are converted during 



Great business interest 
in November's elec- 
tions is forecast by 
Charles H. Percy, 
chief executive 
officer of Bell & Howell. 
He urges businesmen 
to volunteer their help 
to party headquarters, 
believes such efforts will 
build better relations 
between the business 
community and men 
holding public office 





Northwestern Bell's A.F. 
Jacobson sums up advice 
of many business, po- 
litical leaders: "It's never 
too late for an individ- 
ual to take an active 
interest in community, 
state and national affairs. 
The closing weeks 
may well offer the great- 
est opportunity for an 
individual to be most 
effective" 
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how to meet 
your sales 
objectives 
in new 
construction 



Dodge marketing services can make 
a major contribution to the growth 
and earnings of your firm. They 
help you out-manage your compet- 
itors, trim sales costs, concentrate 
on just the business you want. For 
instance : every day. Dodge Reports 
will give your representatives ad- 
vance information on new projects 
of the type that can use your prod- 
ucts - in just the areas you cover. 
Result: You cut selling or bidding 
costs by concentrating sales effort 
where it's most likely to pay off. 
And Dodge Construction Statistics 
summarize monthly the amount of 
new construction you could be sell- 
ing. They help you realistically 
measure and control ^^^^ 
your sales effective- 
ness, assist you to 
achieve maximum 
market penetra- 
tion. Send f >r your 
free copy of this 
brochure today. 



DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
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CAMPAIGN WINDUP 

continued 

a campaign. This small margin may 
determine the outcome in a close 
election. 

2. Voters who decide late in the 
campaign are more influenced by 
personal contact than early de- 
ciders. 

3. Private conversation is used 
more than the communications 
media as a source of political infor- 
mation by those undecided in vote 
intention. 

4. Voters are more likely to agree 
with someone of higher occupation- 
al status than themselves, 

5. The weaker the voter's partisan- 
ship, the later his final decision. 
The less interested he is in the 
election, the more likely he is to 
change his vote preference during 
the campaign, 

A businessman serving as a con- 
sultant to one of the major parties 
in the campaign offers this advice: 

"While it's getting pretty late. 
1 think the individual can still 
make enough contribution to make 
a difference between winning and 
losing in many cases. 

"The greatest contribution the 
businessman as an individual can 
make is talking. One really impor- 
tant thing he has is extensive 
friendships and contacts. 

"What can he do in addition to 
talking? He can do research for a 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation 
1 1 9 W. 4<Wi St, Ntw Yart 1 9 H.Y. 

Please let me have your booklet: 
How to Improve Sales Effec- 
tiveness in lhe New Construction 
Market" outlining how I can meet my safes 
objectives with Dodge marketing services. 
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Boeing's Lynn Whiteside says 
"each party has a lot of work wait- 
ing for those willing to demonstrate 
their faith in the two-party sys- 
tem." He advises businessmen to 
give financial help to a parly of 
their choice and then volunteer for 
work assignments. The alternative, 
he says, is hack-run government 



candidate, speech writing, see that 
the candidate gets to meetings he'd 
otherwise not get to, make speeches 
in his behalf. Also, the candidate 
undoubtedly needs some money. 

Rote of executive 

"I think it would be a tragic mis- 
take for a corporation president to 
ring doorbells in a neighborhood. 
His job is to motivate people under 
him. 

"He ought to see that five or 10 
vice presidents understand the pic- 
ture. They ought to see that five or 
10 people under them understand 
it, and so on down the line in the 
corporation. 

"Let's say there are 200 plants 
employing about 100 people each in 
a congressional district. People in 
50 of the plants are already active 
in the campaign, 

^Suppose that 10 more can be 
activated late in the campaign. In 
each of these plants there's prob- 
ably an average of 20 in manage- 
ment. So there's a potentiality of 
activating 200. 

'Let's say that only a fourth can 
be activated. That means 50 people. 
If they can turn out their wives 
that's 50 more for a good candidate. 

"This can rapidly multiply if 
they can activate two or three other 
families. 

"It can snowball into 2,000 to 
3,000 votes in a congressional 
district. It could mean some good 
candidate winning by 50 votes/' 

Most business leaders agree with 
political scientists and politicians 
that if you've worked two years 
toward this election, or even one 
year, you've met your citizenship 
responsibilities in large measure. 

If not, with only a few weeks left 
you can still meet them in cons id 
erable measure and as a corollary 
have a decisive effect on many 
contests. 

Charles H. Percy, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Bell & 
Howell Company, anticipates there 
will be more interest in the No- 
vember elections on the part of 
businessmen than in any other non* 
presidential year election. 

Mr, Percy, who served as chair- 
man of the Platform and Reso- 
lutions Committee at the 1960 
Republican National Convention, 
says that a friend once asked him, 
"What business have you engaging 
in politics?" He replied "So I will 
still have the right to engage in 
business." 

He urges four principal activities 
for a late participant: 
1. Solicit funds without strings. 
Broad -base giving helps a candi- 
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'We'd still be doing it the old way 
if you hadn't sold us 
on re-wiring the plant" 
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ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 



New production techniques employ automation and mechani- 
zation to boost production, cut costs. But you can't switch from 
manpower to horsepower if your wiring system is obsolete- 
and it is, if it's over ten years old. Inadequate wiring means 
inefficient lighting, healing and cooling. The penalties are 
lagging production, mounting costs and employee discontent. 
Let a qualified clcclr\ca\ contractor show you how a new wiring 
system will more than pay for itself, He will— 

□ Analyze your electrical needs 

□ Conceive, execute and maintain a complete stcp-by-step 
electrical modernization plan 



n Present reliable cost-saving estimates 

a Recommend new equipment without bias 

□ Guarantee performance of men and equipment — /// writing 

E Provide a time payment or leasing plan 

For names of qualified electrical contractors who wilt help you 
keep pace electrically, write NEC A— National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D C 
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MAKE PLANS NOW TO 
DECORATE YOUR BUILDING 
FRONT FOR CHRISTMAS 

Giant Christmas decorations and 
trims for your building. Designed 
for outdoor use. Write for colorful 
16-page brochure (GP 6200) and 
price list. 

GENERAL PLASTICS CORP. 

P. 0. Box 747 
Marion, Indiana 



Give production problems the air 




Free booklet tells you how 



"How Air Tools Brighten 
Profit Pictures," a handy 
pocket-size booklet is 
packed with information 
and illustrations about how 
Gardner-Denver f s complete 
air tool line cuts production 
costs. For your free copy 
write now . . . 




GARDNER - DENVER 

Dept. ft Qutncy, Illinois 

r — -i 

'How Air Tools Brighten 
Profit Pictures" 

I Name I 

! Company | 

j Address ! 



CAMPAIGN WINDUP 

continued 

date remain free from dependence 
upon pressure groups. 

% Call your political party head- 
quarters, indicate you want to de- 
vote some spare time to politics. 

3. Get to know politicians and let 
them get to know you. A politi- 
cian's and a businessman's opinion 
of one another does not deserve to 
be as low as it often is. There are 
far more dedicated, conscientious 
people in politics than businessmen 
realize. Participation by business- 
men in practical politics should 
help develop greater mutual respect, 

4. Participate as a citizen* not as a 
businessman. The businessman who 
engages in politics to see what he 
can get out of it, rather than find 
how much he can put into it, does 
a disservice to the business com- 
munity. 

Ask tot assignment 

John Burkhart, president of The 
College Life Insurance Company of 
America, says the businessman who 
has avoided or evaded political ac- 
tivity so far this year can make a 
dozen contributions during the time 
reniaining before election day that 
can be highly productive and cor- 
respondingly rewarding. 

Among his suggestions are: Ar- 
range for the appearance of candi- 
dates on programs of organizations 
to which you belong; assist head- 
quarters in finding competent vol- 
unteer personnel for specialized 
assignments; have a luncheon or 
dinner for the candidate; speak or 
serve as a panelist at meetings; at- 
tend meetings and rallies because 
this shows to others that you attach 
importance to the electioneering 
process and will influence others to 
become more active; help get out 
the voir on election day, but if 
you're not free to do so t put a car 
at the 1 disposal of the precinct 
leader. 

Lynn W. Whiteside, director of 
management development of The 
Boeing Company, recommends that 
you first make out a check to your 
[virty's headquarters or central 
committee in the county where 
you live. Then pick up the phone, 
dial headquarters and volunteer for 
work assignment. 

"Each party," he says, "has a lot 
of work waiting for those willing to 
demonstrate their faith in the two 
party system. If it is not done by 
interested people, it will be done by 
political hacks whose self-interest 



makes government the costly bur- 
den it has become/' 

While you* re welcome and needed 
by your party, there are some 
ground rules worth consideration 
by those getting into politics foi 
the 1 first time These ground rules 
are endorsed by pros of both par- 
ties and are succinctly expressed 
by James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of Coca-Cola Export 
Corporation, who managed two of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's presiden- 
tial campaigns: 

"To become truly effective as a 
part trip; ml in government at any 
level, the businessman must first 
learn the rules of the art of politics. 
The best way he can learn these 
precepts is to act on the first, most 
basic rule -start at the bottom. 

"When the business or profes- 
sional man decides to enter the 
political arena, his first mistake is 
often to assume that he can start at 
the top. This is natural. But such 
an attitude is poor preparation for 
entering a world of hard reality. 
You get into politics by affiliating 
with an organization and working 
with it at ground level until you 
learn your new trade." 

Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana, 
chairman of the Democratic Sena 
torial i 'ampaign c ummittee, offers 
this view: 

"Election campaigning takes in 
a wide span of human energy— leg 
power, arm power, and brain power 
It seems to me that the business- 
man, by the very nature of his 




Want some ideas on things you 
can still do? John Burkhart, presi 
dent of The College Life Insurance 
Company of America, offers these; 
arrange for appearance of candi- 
dates on programs of groups to 
which you belong; hold luncheons 
for candidates; attend meetings 
and political rallies; plan to help 
out election day 
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occupation, is best equipped to con- 
tribute hrn in power. 

"The businessman can make a 
real contribution to our election 
process by applying his brain pow- 
er and disseminating ideas." 

Svn. Roman Hruska of Nebraska, 
a member of the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, ad- 
vises: 

'The individual can do a lot in 
the last weeks. He can start off 
right now making a financial con- 
tribution to the party of his choice 
and making himself available for 
work." 

"September is early enough." 
says Rep. Sylvio O. Conte, Repub- 
lican of Massachusetts, "for the in 
formed citizen to aid a candidate 
by telling him of any misconcep- 
tions about him that might exist in 
the minds of friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

"You can help a candidate by 
having a small informal gathering 
in your home. Invite the candidate, 
ask him questions. No big show is 
necessary. 

"If you're unable for some rea- 
son to participate in the campaign, 
at least get your wife to help. Cof- 
fee hours with candidates have a 
big effect in the neighborhood/ 1 

Ladd Plumley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, dcseril>es the forth- 
coming congressional elections as 
critically important. 

"Your support of worthy candi- 
dates and the support of your man* 
agement people— as individuals, not 
in their corjDorate capacities— can 
mean the difference between sound 
government and irresponsible gov- 
ernment in the years ahead," he 
says. 

Businessmen win respect 

Some businessmen are afraid that 
somehow their participation will 
cause an unfavorable reaction to* 
ward them or their company by 
employes, customers or stockhold- 
ers, says T. J. Diviney, director of 
civic affairs of Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 

Their notion is disputed by Rich- 
ard E, Spelts, Jr., director and 
general manager of a Nebraska 
lumber yard chain. 

He [joints out that he has been 
active in partisan politics for eight 
years and. in that time, his business 
has enjoyed a net increase. He says 
he knows of no one making the 
statement that they would not 
trade with the firm because of his 
political activities. On the contrary, 
he maintains that the rank and file 
of people respect a person who will, 



with dignity, become involved in 
partisan politics. 

"Any businessman," he says, 
"who does not involve himself in 
the party of his choice is eliminat- 
ing one of the main factors in his 
responsibility to the business cli* 
mate of this country. If a busi- 
nessman gives the excuse that par- 
ticipation will be harmful to his 
business or civic career, he simply 
does not know what he is talking 
about or he simply does not know 
how to conduct himself in these 
partisan activities," 

Are businessmen welcome in poli- 
tics^ The candidates say yes. Sur- 
veys support their welcome. 

One poll measured voter reac- 
tion to three hypothetical candi- 
dates. Exactly half those polled pre- 
ferred the businessman-industrialist 
image. 

The remainder was evenly di- 
vided between a lawyer-athlete and 
an intellectual. 

There was little difference in 
party affiliations of the people 
polled. Among Democrats, 44 per 
cent preferred the businessman 
image; among Republicans, 52 per 
cent. 

A tew business leaders maintain 
that, if you become involved now, 
your effectiveness in November 6 
elections will be minor. But it could 
be major in the I9f>4 election. 

Thomas R. Reid, civic and gov- 
ernmental affairs manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, takes this 
long-range view: 

"If the businessman hasn't done 
anything to influence the course of 
the election earlier than September 
for a November ballot, most of the 
decisions have already been made 
for him by others and he has for- 
feited by default his effective citi 
zenship. 

"There are a few surface scratch- 
ing things he can do in the last 
weeks, but they are minor in im- 
portance and hardly likely to be 
significantly effective. 

"The principal thing In* can do is 
to admit that he is tot) late for this 
year's election in his sudden reso- 
lution to be an effective citizen and 
start immediately on long-range 
planning to become effective two 
years hence in the presidential 
election of 1964. 

If he makes the decision now to 
do something about it, he can be 
amazingly effective as a business- 
man citizen. If several hundred 
thousand of his fellow businessmen 
join him in planning ahead in this 
fashion and then executing ran 
grams, the course of history could 
well be changed." END 



and cut 
roof repair 
costs ! 



Tropiglas makes every reroofing 
job easier ... and gives you a live, 
durable roof that lasts years longer, 
li is made from ageless glass fibres 
to form a tough, lightweight roof- 
ing material. Tropiglas is rot and 
blister proof, partially porous so 
that it imbeds in Tropical Cold 
Process Roofkoter to form a lasting 
wcatrartight surface. Unaffected by 
time, temperature or weather. Un- 
skilled labor can quickly do a first* 
class repair job using Tropiglas and 
Tropical Cold Process Roofkoter — 
at little more than material cost. 
Get all the money saving facts. 
Send for a copy of the how-to-do-it 
book, "Saving 
Old Roofs*'. 
Write us today. 
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Surprisingly, thafs one of ihe most frequent rea- 
sons businessmen give for not belonging to their trade 
or professional association. Maybe it's because there 
aren't enough people doing the asking. 

In any organization, growth is best accomplished 
through its own members. Sure, there's a place for 
membership drives and campaigns. But over the long 
pull, the most effective recruiting is done through 
quiet, steady work of dedicated members. 

// you are now a member of a voluntary business 
group, try a little of this friendly persuasion. You 
know who the best prospects arc among your asso- 
ciates, suppliers, customers. Tell them a little about 
the program and invite them to join. 

// you're not a member of the association in your 
field, you're missing the tremendous benefit of profit- 
able idea sharing. Don't miss it any longer. Consider 
yourself asked. 




pointers 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



HEALTH CARE FACTS 

continued from page S3 

payments for needy persons over 
18 who had severe disablements or 
handicaps. Payments are made on 
a matching basis, similar to the 
Kerr-Mills program. By mid-1951, 
about 18 months after the program 
began, some 27 states had it in op- 
eration. The same number of states 
and territories had adopted the 
Kerr-Mills maa program after the 
first 18 months. 

By 1961, 47 states and three ter- 
ritories had adopted the aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
program. In the program's first 
decade of operation, the number of 
persons aided had increased four- 



Your business will be 
affected by big shifts 
in defense buying over 
the next decade, See 
authoritative forecast 
starting on page 29 



fold. The Kerr- Mil Is maa program, 
however, can be judged a success 
even if all the states don't adopt it. 
Several states have extensive pro- 
grams of medical care for needy 
aged similar to help given by Kerr- 
Mills. For example, Colorado has 
not adopted maa because the state 
has bad an elaborate program of 
medical care for the aged for the 
past four years. Some $10 million 
a year is being spent for health 
costs of needy elderly there. 

In Texas, a medical program was 
started at the beginning of 1902 
which provides hospital and sur- 
gical-medical services through a 
contract between the state and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Direct payments 
from the state are made for nursing 
home care* It has been called a 
model program for elderly on relief. 

Three other states not among the 
31 that have approved maa have 
expanded their relief programs so as 
to include residents not now on re- 
lief mils, but whose financial situ- 
( continued on page 90) 
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Ever lost your wallet? 

Losing a wallet is inconvenient.. . and can often be ash, □ With a Mosler Insulated File, that can't happen, 
costly. But the contents can usually be replaced. Although the outside may be just as badly charred as 
Losing priceless business records is inexcusable— an ordinary file, the irreplaceable records inside (and 



because almost half the 
businesses that lose their 
records by fire never re- 
open! □ It's a fact Record-de- 
stroying fires occur daily-even 
in ' fireproof buildings. Ordinary 
files destroy their contents by 
incineration. Fire doesn't enter 
them. It doesn't have to. Heat 
turns their contents to worthless 
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FREE! Records Retention — Thri 
valuable 14-page booklet tolls what 
you should know about your busi- 
ness records. How to protect them 

how long to keep thorn, ..which onus to keep. It** youri 
with our compliments when you mall this coupon. 
The Mosler Safe Company. Dept IF -t 
320 Park Ave , New York 22. N,Y. 
Please send me the complete story on Mosler 
Insulated Fifes. 
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the business that depended on 
them) are safe and sound. □ 
Mosler Insulated Files have 
many other exclusive features 
which will definitely improve 
your records-handling system, 
and may even save your 
business. To get the complete 

story man Mosler 

thlS COUpOn. THf MOSLfR tAft COMPANY 



THE FACE YOU SAVE 
MAY BE YOUR OWN 

Here are ways you can help the man who 
makes a mistake regain self-confidence 



As a session on human relations at a management 
seminar ended, a businessman lingered to talk pri- 
vately with the lecturer. 

"In our company/* he said, "we have never been 
able to solve the problem of how to prevent an em- 
ploye who makes a serious mistake from becoming 
demoralized. Can you suggest any remedies?" 

The questioner had put his finger on one of the 
most sensitive areas an executive encounters in man- 
aging people. 

Mistakes happen; even the best men make them. 
The important question is how to minimize the loss 
of face which almost invariably follows a major boner. 

1 Psychiatrist William (\ Menninger points out thai 
one man will suffer momentary embarrassment, be 
sufficiently tough-minded to make a comeback, and 
quickly recover the poise necessary to carry on busi- 
ness as usual. 

Another man will brood, show emotional distress 
and lose efficiency. 

To the alert company, employe mistakes are a 
challenge to rebuild an individual's self-confidence 
and motivation for doing even better work. But before 
the repair job can be done, these points must be con- 
sidered : 

► What loss of face is, what causes it, and the impact 
it can have. 

* The difference between saving face and restoring 

face, 

► How best to deal with loss of face. 

While work brings a man economic security and 
pride in the use of his abilities, it can also bring stress 
and anxiety. A man competes with himself, with 
others, with self-imposed values, with boss-imposed 
demands and company goals. It is understandable 
that he will run into occasional situations where he 
will not quite measure up. 

The vice president of a photographic equipment 
company has encountered the problem often among 
his technical specialists. To diminish any loss of face 
he quickly reassures the man: "Don't let it throw 



you. Management makes mistakes of its own. Learn 
from your mistake, and let's get on with the job." 

Management's objective should be to enable a man 
to bring out the best in himself so that he can con- 
tribute to his own progress and that of the company. 
But emotionally charged situations in which face is 
lost tend to bring out the worst in people. 

Some cases: 

While his boss was on vacation a manager made 
several unwise commitments to customers. When the 
boss returned he was irked to find that this poor 
exercise of judgment had put him in an untenable 
position. He .severely criticized the manager. The 
manager subsequently asked the personnel depart- 
ment for a transfer to another territory. Efforts to 
talk him out of it failed. 

An engineering analyst, pressed to explain a record 
of chronic absenteeism, admitted he had lost face in 
the eyes of his colleagues because of his clumsy 
handling of a trouble-shooting mission. He sensed a 
frieze each time he met his co-workers in the hallway 
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or company cafeteria. It took good counseling and 
statesmanship to bring him back into the fold. 

In an office a rash of errors was traced to an ex- 
perienced senior secretary. This developed after her 
boss told her she was not putting in a fair day's work 
while less experienced girls were turning in a credit- 
able job. Loss of face for her, particularly in the eyes 
of the less experienced secretaries who overheard the 
incident, produced frusl ration, inability to concen- 
irate on her duties, and errors. 

What is /oss of face? 

Ix>ss (if face is deflation of one's ego when one fails 
to perform as expected. The severity of loss of face 
depends not only on an individual's temperament, 
but also on the context in which the incident causing 
it occurs, the state of one's ego, the sense of security 
one feels with the boss and with a majority <>l nneV 
co-workers, and other factors. 

A well-known husband and wife lea in he a leading 
psychiatrist and she a successful psychotherapist 
contends that how you take loss of face hinges mainly 
on the state of your ego. The individual with a rela- 
tively weak ego will withdraw, exaggerate his hurt, 
blame others, become overaggressive, or react in some 
other negative fashion. In some cases a man with a 
weak ego will tfo lu pieces 

Strength of ego is made up of many forces: one's 
background and set of values, religious training, prior 
successes and failures, resourcefulness, the extent to 
which one feels fellowship with one's associates, and 
hereditary influences. 

Mental health authorities say that loss of face may 
require extreme care in handling. Avoid the tendency 
to classify jieople foo easily into those who are thick- 
skinned, able to roll with the punches, and able to 
take a setback, and those who are thin-skinned, 
and unable to stand a reversal. All persons are hurt 
by lass of face. Some express it more than others. 

Saving and restoring face 

Saving face is generally a matter of tactics, im- 
promptu or planned, for salvaging all or part of the 
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self-esteem of the person affected. Face-saving de- 
vices are crutches to lean on to prop up the man so 
others will regard him as they did in the past 

The boss can take various steps: He can pass off 
the incident as insignificant, use flattery, pep-talk 
the group into more teamwork, or make some other 
gesture to lessen the embarrassment. 

He may put the man on a high-sounding special 
assignment designed more to restore a sense of self- 
esteem than to achieve a specific company goal. He 
may put on a convincing show of backing up the 
man. If expedient, he may send him away on an of- 
ficial trip until the heat is off. 

If the man enjoys the respect and support of his 
co-workers, they can prop him up. Among such meas- 
ures: putting a ban on further talk about the inci- 
dent, inviting him to social functions, giving him a 
hand on the job, pulling out of storage and endorsing 
for early action a proposal he originated earlier. 

These may work in some situations but not in 
others. In any event, they should be recognized for 
what they are— bailing-out devices. 

Restoring face is another matter This is not a 
tactic, but a process of reconstruction to bring about 
healthy psychological balance. The process involves 
more action on the part of the man himself and less 
from his supporters. It means facing the facts of 
competitive life, holding to professional standards, 
taking criticism constructively, and cutting a path 
which will lead back to self-respect and continuing 
achievement. 

What can be done 

A company should induct new people effectively, 
allowing for the adjustment of inexperienced per- 
sonnel, selecting only the most qualified as super- 
visors or managers, fostering communications systems 
in which men have the full resources with which to 
do their best work, and coaching people in the nature 
of risk in decisionmaking and in ways to make bet- 
ter, less risky decisions. Such measures can do much 
to cut down instances of loss of face. 

Important, too, is the company's attitude toward 
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mistakes. While the company will obviously insist 
upon keeping errors to a minimum, it can also make 
known that it recognizes that employes now and then 
learn an important lesson from a mistake, a misjudg- 
ment, or a poor decision. The company can create a 
good climate by showing it has some kind of toler- 
ance point for mistakes and doesn't want its people, 
otherwise able and competent, to feel that a catas- 
trophe has occurred when an individual makes an 
error. But, it also expects them to profit from mis- 
takes, for their own growth and for the good of the 
company. 

The individual himself has the vital role. He has 
to learn to take criticism constructively and not let 
his emotions run amok. Self-control, the kind which 
will restrain him from compounding the error of mak- 
ing statements he will later regret, is an important 
asset. The best kind of emotional first aid is for the 
individual to avoid worrying the incident out of pro- 
portion. Candid discussion with the boss, to assure 
that a sound basis of mutual approval still exists, is 
vital. Talking it over candidly with one or more col- 
leagues in the work group also helps. 

The individual should make his own objective as- 
sessment of the situation as best he can, learn from 
the experience, hold on to his friendships, set a target 
for improvement, and avoid a showdown just for the 
alleged preservation of his ego. 

Above all, he should be realistic about his aspira- 
tions and their probable attainment, recognize that 
he cannot break all records, and find constructive 
outlets for his abilities and energies as well as for 
his injured ego. 

As one psychologist in a leading chemical company- 
advises, "Relax, size up the situation, take your time, 
see what can be done from this point on." 

Some pointers for the boss 

The boss can help the man in this effort at restor- 
ing face. There are. first, several don'ts which he 
should observe: 

Don't harp on the mistake. 

Don't let the incident become a conversation piece 
around the office. 

Don't let your discussion with the man deteriorate 
into an argument. 

Don't magnify the error out of proportion. 

Don't overlook the man's capacity to learn from 
the mistake. 

Where the error stems from inexperience* the boss 
can give the man more frequent opportunities to gain 
experience and yet limit the nature of the risks. He 
can delegate in moderation, and for a while deliber- 
ately assign jobs which he knows the man can do 
well beyond his regular workload. He can bolster the 
man's morale when things go well. 

Coaching a man so that his mastery of technical 
details is assured, his judgment sharpened, his han 
dling of problem-solving situations made more ana- 
lytical this, too. will help in the boss-subordinate 
relationship. Obviously, good informal counseling 




will also contribute to restoring face. The boss can 
do much by concentrating on the issue and by sub- 
ordinating as much as possible any discussion of 
personality factors. "Keep the ego out of the oper- 
at ions, Tt advises one director of engineering. 

One of the most effective things a boss can do is to 
keep his men productively busy so that they cannot 
find time to brood over their own errors or talk about 
the boners of others. 

As for the men in the work group— his associates— 
they can help the man who makes a mistake by re- 
assuring him of their continued confidence in his 
competence. This may be spoken or unspoken, but 
most assuredly the man will know it if this continued 
vote of approval is in the air. 

The group can develop an atmosphere of under- 
standing and respect in which the code of conduct is 
such as to be able to cope with both successes and 
failures and not to go to ex hemes with either. The 
group, too, if it desires to support the man, can ef- 
fectively serve as its own counseling agent and help 
the man set his path for a realistic recovery. 

In extreme cases where face-saving is obviously 
futile and face- restoring very difficult, the company 
medical officer can either help directly or advise as 
to the best referral for professional assistance. 

But keep this point in mind: We are not dealing 
with a failure, a consistently poor employe or a mis- 
fit. We are dealing with an individual who, otherwise 
productive and cooperative, has somehow bungled a 
particular job or made a poor judgment on one oc- 
casion. 

Be prepared to deal with the problem. As Edward 
Hodnett of Dow Corning Corporation states in his 
guidelines for dealing with people in such cases, "the 
face you save may be your own." 

—NATHANIEL STEWART 

REPRINTS of "The Face You Sore May He Your 
Own" may be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $9J)0 
per 100 post [xi id from Nat ion s Business, 1615 H St. 
N. W. t Washington 6. D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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/ break the 
silence of 
centuries 
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Western Airlines 
720 B Fan/ Jets 
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your fastest, 
finest way 
to Mexico City. 
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At MGM the rolling of our 
truck fleet is almost as im- 
portant as the rolling of the 
cameras. We own 53 Dodge 
trucks. I can't say enough for 
their dependability and tough- 
ness. There seems no wear-out 
point for engines, transmis- 
sions or rear ends. Some of 
our Dodges have put over 
100,000 miles on the odometer 
without a major overhaul 
or any kind of trouble. In 15 
years we have had no major 
breakdown with any Dodge in 
our fleet. Dodge is far ahead 
in engineering and mechanical 
advances. This makes it a 
more economical truck to 

hill/ I ■ Jack Allison 

WUj«7" M*tro Goldwyn Mnyer Studios 

Culver dry. California 



THE DODGE TRUCKS DELIVERED 

this year are setting new 
records for toughness and 
dependability. They began the 
year with more than 50 im- 
portant engineering advances, 
have been given more since. 
They're still priced lower than 
most of the competition, right 
in line with the rest. See 
America's only Job-Rated 
trucks at your Dodge Dealer's. 



HEALTH CARE FACTS 

continued from page 82 

ations are such that they need pub- 
lic help. 

So the insistence that the success 
of m a a will be proven only when 
it is adopted in all states is un- 
realistic. 

Another major criticism of Kerr- 
Mills is that there is a test as to 
financial need of recipients. This is 
held to be undignified and at odds 
with the American way. The argu- 
ment is made that the Administra- 
tion's proposal to give health care 
to the aged under the social secu- 
rity system assures beneficiaries of 
this help without the indignities of 
a "means test." 

Proponents of the social security 
approach overlook the fact that a 
form of "means test** is applied to 
persons drawing social security 
checks in their retirement. 

Even though a retiree may have 
paid his social security taxes for 
30 years, he starts losing benefits 
if his earned income is over $l t 200 
a year. And his social security re* 
firemen t checks stop altogether if 
he earns as much as $3,000 a year 




and is under 72 years of age. Those 
who favor giving medical care to 
all the 12 million aged eligible to 
receive social security benefits over* 
look the fact that many of these 
persons are well-fixed enough to 
pay their own hospital hills. The 
social security taxes on unskilled 
factory workers* domestics or other 
low-pay people, as well as their em- 
ployers, would be used to pay 
health costs for some who don't 
need government subsidies. 

Another major charge against the 
Kerr-Mills ma a program is that 
I he program is inequitable and b$s 
limitations in different states. 

The fact that the programs differ 
in the different states is seen by 
some as an advantage, not a dis- 
advantage, For example, the pro 
gram in Hawaii provides for air 
transportation to obtain necessary 
care which is available only in 
another county. Many states 
wouldn't need to fly patients great 
distances to get medical care. But 
patients in the island state of 
Hawaii might often need just such 
service. 

In New Hampshire, eye care is 
excluded from the scope of maa 
because if is available through the 



Sight Conservation Division of the 
State Department of Public Wei- 
la re. 

In North Dakota, the aged can 
get help under maa depending on 
their income and assets. In this 
sparsely populated state a home- 
stead of two acres in town is ex- 
empt and a rural homestead of 
160 acres is exempt in figuring 
whether the applicant for aid has 
assets limited enough to qualify 
for aid. 

Kerr-Mills plans in some stales 
require needy persons to make cash 
contributions toward the cost of 
care. This is looked upon with 
grave concern by some proponents 
q| the social security approach. 
However, the social security pro- 
posal would also require any bene 
ficiary of health care to pay $10 a 
day for the first nine days toward 
the cost of hospital treatment. 

It is also pointed out that some 
states do not provide dental care, 
some don't pay for drugs pre- 
scribed by the patient s doctor, a 
few do not pay for visits in a doc- 
tor's office or for house calls* The 
social security legislation proposed 
by the Administration would pay 
for none (if these. END 
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get better 
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How do alert businessmen take advantage of nation- 
ally famous DC freight service— long-distance, dam- 
age-free, FAST? 

In 28 cities, by calling the DC sales office or ter- 
minal. Elsewhere, by having your local motor carrier 
give your outgoing freight to DC for the cross-country 
long haul; having DC bring incoming freight to the 
handiest interline point and via local carrier to your 
loading dock. 

Operating mainline express between points like 
St. Louis-Seattle, Los Angeles-Kansas City, Albany- 
Chicago, DC welcomes the chance to serve you and 
your short-haul truckline. Especially when yourfreight 
is LTL and in a hurry! 

DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 

*Less~than~trailerfoad but more than routine — to you and DC! 
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Canada -new horizon for growing industry 
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Throughout Canada, Canadian Pacific offers you new land sites 
ideally situated for your growing industry. In light of its inte- 
grated services. Canadian Pacific can make your operation more 
economical, efficient and profitable because Canadian Pacific 
can handle your shipments direct from your plant to any place 
in the world. 

Only Canadian Pacific offers rail, truck, ship and cargojet in 
one integrated freight system. Railways and trucks carry your 
cargo across Canada and make connections to the United 

Trains/Tfucks/Ships/Planes/Holffls/Tclegom 



States. Steamship service extends from the Great Lakes to 
Europe. Cargojets link five continents when speed is of the 
essence. A unique telecommunication system keeps tabs on 
your cargo at all times, wherever it is. 

Investigate the many advantages of land sites in Canada, Call 
your Canadian Pacific representative today. His experience and 
expert advice can help make 
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Electricity molded and weighed this hamburger 
— and 3600 exactly like it— in an hour* 

1 at Frisch Big Boy Restaurants, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A few years ago, restaurants had to shape hamburgers by hand. It was slow, in- 
accurate, expensive. Today, electricity has changed all that. It molds, weighs, 
and grill* tremendous quantities— for only pennies an hour. 
Electricity is used in hundreds of ways. Everywhere, 

In stores, it opens and closes doors. Conveys dry-cleaned garments up front 
to the service counter. Keeps customers and personnel eool in summer, warm in 
winter. Moves merchandise in revolving displays. And increases sales-power on 
every item. 

In offices, electricity makes lightning-fast computations. Guards assets. Runs 
elevators. Pages personnel* Takes dictation. And increases efficiency and morale, 
while it reduces costly errors. 

In plants, electricity powers machines. Provides accurately controlled heat for 
processing. Multiplies output while it reduces fatigue, accidents, rejects. 

In schools, as in business, electricity provides ideal light and temperature con- 
ditions for maximum effectiveness. And speeds learning with audio-visual aids. 

How can you keep pace electrically. Discuss your needs with an electrical 
expert You will not be obligated in any way. 

Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company. 




REPORT ON ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION 

r 7 in a series published by National Wiring 
Bureau. 1S5 E 44 St., New York 17. a non profit 
organization dedicated to better understand- 
ing and utilization of the benefits of electricity, 



NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: Probes by the dozen 



Congress isn't quitting. The lawmakers are just going home. 

Capitol Hill work goes on in congressional committees. Dozens of studies and 
investigations are scheduled for fall and winter. They'll lay groundwork for future 
laws that can affect the way you do business or how your taxes are spent. 

Probes will range from government stockpiles to steel prices to state taxation 
to racketeering to migratory workers. 

One committee staffer says: "With Congress out we can really get some 
work done." 

ji; :»c ;fe 

Not ail congressional studies bring new laws. But many do. Remember McClellan 
Senate Rackets Committee hearings. Then-Senator Jack Kennedy sat in as com 
mittee member and brother Robert was counsel. This probe led to Landrum-Griffin 
labor law aimed at protecting union members from corrupt labor leaders. 

Senator McClellan's Government Operations Committee now has Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee. It's digging into government operations and racketeer- 
ing. May have hearings in late autumn. 

* # # 

Best-known congressional investigator, Sen. Estes Kefauver, is cranking up for 
new studies of prices in steel industry. Other possible targets: Antitrust prob- 
lems in Europe's Common Market and A. T. & T.'s Telstar. 

# # # 

Some investigations won't be announced until last minute. 

"Once somebody knows they will be investigated, it becomes hard to get informa- 
tion; records begin to disappear/' 

Not all probes require gumshoe work or secrecy, of course. Much is technical, 
complex, abstract. Some sweat and tears. Little blood and thunder. But all can be 
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special letter: Probes by the dozen 



important. Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, for example, will 
study who does what on state, local or federal level. May sound dull. But your 
taxes and control of your town's affairs can be affected. 

House Veterans Affairs Committee makes regular between-sessions checkup on 
VA hospital renovation program. Limited interest? It's a $100 million construction 
program, and you* re paying for it. 

* % # 

Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Stockpiling resumes hearings in 
November. Sen. Stuart Symington's sleuths are checking contract procedures. 
Aim will be to write new law for disposing of excess stockpiled materials. May 
also help answer question; What should our space-age stockpile be? 

Some studies this fall and winter will lead to future hearings. 

Sen. Henry Jackson's Subcommittee on National Security Staffing will base 
hearings next year on a report now in the making on problems of overstaffing 
of security agencies and lack of career planning for officials. 

Senate Special Committee on Aging will make studies of nursing homes 
and housing for elderly, may spark hearings. 

Joint Economic Committee has 11 studies under way. Key items: How Russian 
economic performance compares with U. S., whether price of labor has gone up 
more than productivity. 

* * * 

House Judiciary Committee will scrutinize possible monopoly aspects of newspaper 
industry. Also possible: Hearings on state taxation of interstate commerce. A 
House Armed Services Subcommittee will examine capacity of military airlift to 
lug men and cargo. Senate Foreign Relations will check up on foreign lobbyists in 

U. S. A commerce subcommittee weighs hearings on aircraft noise. 

* * # 

What may be touchiest, broadest impact study lawmakers face will come in winter 
when Ways and Means Committee takes up Kennedy Administration's tax pro- 
posals. President has promised tax cuts across the board. But he also wants to 
make up for some revenue loss by stopping special treatment for taxpayers. Many 
toes will be stepped on. Some losses, gains for many businesses. 
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THIS MAN DOES NOT USE OUR PRODUCT 



We deal in good will and happy faces. Our 
product is the Management Recognition Pro- 
gram. Or simply MRP. Through pamphlets, 
posters and brochures, we can help you show 
the people who work for you how they bene- 
fit from the group insurance you provide. By 
helping employees to understand the full value 
of these benefits, MRP builds a happier, more 
efficient employee group. It helps you keep 



the employees you want to keep. It also aids 
in recruiting new people. MRP costs you noth- 
ing when you insure your employees through 
an Occidental Group Insurance plan. That 
alone should brighten your day. Talk soon to 
an Occidental representative about the many 
advantages of MRP, Or ask your secretary to 
write Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, 



OCCIDENTAL LIFE 



SCHOOL PROGRESS 
REFUTES AID NEED 

One classroom out of 20 will be 
opened for first time this fall 




UUTUAN 



When 46 million youngsters march 
off to school this month, one fact 
WlS stand out: 

Many of the children will be 
housed better in school than they 
are at home. 

One out of every four classrooms 
has been built during the past five 
years. 

Despite this progress. Congress 
is being pressured to create a multi- 
billion dollar federal spending pro- 
gram to build schools. The issue 
promises to figure importantly in 
this fall's congressional elections. 

Nearly half of all classrooms in 
use now have been built in the 
past 10 years. Some 826,000-or 
60 per cent of the total— have been 
constructed since the end of World 



War IL Only a handful are pre- 
1930 vintage. 

The striking character of the 
progress in new school construction 
is shown by the fact that tens of 
thousands of pupils will be attend- 
ing classes in rooms never before 
occupied. 

One out of every 20 classrooms 
will be occupied this month for the 
first time 

An equal number of new class- 
rooms in the neighborhood of 70, 
000 -will be constructed in the 
coming 12 months. 

School bells will ring this month 
for the largest number of children 
ever to be enrolled. An estimated 
40 million young Americans— age 
five to 17— will be enrolled in public 



elementary and secondary schools. 
Another six miJJion pupils will be 
attending private and parochial 
schools. 

In addition the schools will be 
better manned with more teachers 
with higher qualifications than ever 
before. Public school enrollment 
has gone up 45 per cent since the 
1951-52 school year while the in- 
structional staff has increased 56 
per cent. 

This jK>ints up the trend toward 
an improved pupil- teacher ratio, 
which now averages about 25 to one. 
National pupil -teacher ratios tend 
to average out the extreme situa- 
tions that exist in individual schools 
and districts where crowding con- 
tinues to be a problem. 

More than 1.6 million persons 
will teach and supervise in public 
grade and high schools this year. 
This represents an increase of some 
600,000 in the instructional staff in 
the past decade. 

Teachers also will be better paid 
than ever before. Their average sal 
ary will exceed $5,800. That's a 
jump of some 66 per cent above the 
average salary for teachers 10 years 
ago. 

Another noteworthy development 
in public education is the sharp 
reduction in the number of school 
districts. In the past 10 years the 
number has been more than cut in 
half—a reduction from some 80,000 
school districts to an estimated 
36,900 today. This trend signifi- 
cantly improves the efficiency of 
educational systems and provides 
more educational opportunity for 
the money. 

Schools will spend an estimated 
$20 billion during the 1962-63 
school year. That's money for cur- 
rent expenses, capital outlay and 
interest on school debt for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
This represents an increase of S I 2 U 
billion over the $7 4 billion spent 
just 10 years ago. 

Total expenditures for public 
school construction, including col- 
leges and universities, will exceed 
$3 billion for the year ahead. 

Private and parochial school 
buildings will add another $625 
million to the total outlay for new 
construction. 

There's no let-up in sight for 
these trends. Chances are good that 
public education will continue to 
make significant progress in the 
years ahead. END 
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Now hurry to 
hard-to-reach places 

(Hughes cuts helicopter costs in half) 




i 








?pter costs 



Slow road? No road? No runway nearby? Yet you've got to get 
there fast. What you need is a new mode of travel, with go-anywhere, 
land-anywhere flexibility. And at an affordable price, 
Your answer is the new Hughes compact helicopter. The 269A takes 
off and lands in any 40*foot square. Rises above afl traffic problems. 
Files you cross-country straight as the crow flies. Adds new hours to 
your work day. And turns tedious business travel into your favorite 
pastime! 

Easy to own. The Hughes 269A now makes helicopter travel economi- 
cally practical. Direct operating cost: 134 a mile. Price tag: just $22,500 
(others are two to three times as much). And simplified design means 
maximum air time, minimum maintenance. 

Be your own pilot. Your Hughes dealer offers flight instruction at half 
former helicopter rates. And the 269A builds confidence fast. There's 
full 360° visibility and power to spare. Controls are planned for learning 
ease (some cars have more instruments). IVs little wonder most 269A's 
are owner-flown. 



Afore questions? 

Uke a demonstration ? 
Check and matt coupon now,. 
Wm promts* you a prompt repty. 
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HUGHES 
269A 


Commercial Helicopter Sales 



Dept. 0809, Hughes Tool Company, Aircraft Division 
Culver City, California 

□ Please give me details on using a 269A far 



□ Have my Hughes dealer contact me. 

□ I'd like a demonstration. 



Name. 



Address. 
City 



_State_ 
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HEUNE CURTIS. "Heller fumed our receivobles 
into cosh for operation and expansion. The fin- 
ancial genius of the Heller organization wot 
equally as valuable as the Heller money that 
served us as working capital," Gerald Gid- 
wt?z, Chairman; Wilfard Gidwjtz, President, 
Helene Curtis Industries. 




GAINES FURNITURE. "When growth 
capital was needed —and hard to Bnd 
— we turned to Heller for Help. Heller 
provided the money, plus factoring ser^ 
ices ond counseling that Helped us get 
ma * i mum use from the funds." Ben 
Gaines, President, Gaines Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





GAIN E 



MILTON BRADLEY GAMES. "We unexpectedly 
needed a large purchase of raw materials — at 
the tame time bank notes became due. Heifer sup- 
plied us with the financial lifebload ihal kept us 
in business." James J. 5heo, Jr # President. Mflton 
Bradley Corporation. 




They had the growth potential. 



This remarkably successful 
combination has helped more 
than 15,000 businesses grow 
faster and go farther. Here's 
how it may be able to help 
your company* 



Their products are widely different— ranging from home 
permanents to shell homes. Yel all of the companies shown 
here — and thousands like them reached a similar point in 
their corporate lives. 

Although they had good potential for the future, they were 
stymied by a shortage of available cash. Expansion was dif- 
ficult or impossible- They needed more working funds to take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

Heller came through with the financing — plus invaluable 
services and counseling that helped them make the best use 
of the money. Result: they were able to grow faster and go 
farther than they might otherwise have done. 



what 
did 

these 
six 

companies 

have 

in 

common? 




HOLLOW TREE LUMBER, "W* 

had c chance 1o increase pro- 
duction by several million board 
feet if we could buy out two 
other companies. Heifer financ- 
ing on inventory and equipment 
gave us the pvrcho&e money. 
Heller factoring created a cosh 
flow for smooth operation." Bill 
Moorei, President, Hollow Tree 
Lumber Company. 



WEESE, INC. "We had just bought out a 
partner; cash was low. We needed o con* 
tinuous source of money for expansion. 
Heller's factoring solved our credit and 
collection problems, and gave us a flexible 
flow of caih to keep pace with sales." Don 
De Weese, President, De W#e*«, Inc. 




HELLER had the financing! 



They had the potential; Heller had the financing. This com- 
bi nation has been responsible for thousands of success 
stories. Today, Heller financing amounts to more than 
$1,000,000,000 annually, helping companies in practically 
every field of industry. 

If your annual sales are above $400,000 and you believe 
vour company has the potential for future growth— why not 
see us? Heller financing may be able to bring the future 

closer by helping you toward better operation, orderly ex* 

pansion and increased profits. 

Our services are described in a new brochure, Financing 
Business Action, Please call or write for your free copy. 
There's no obligation whatever. 



Over one billion dollars annually for industry. Write Dent NB 9 

WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 

105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90, III. - 342 Madison Avenue. N Y, 17 




Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta, 3, Ga. 
Walter L\ Heller & Company of California 
B49 South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, California 
Walter E. Heller & Company of New England 
31 Milfc Street, Boston 9, Massachu setts 
General Capital Corporation 
900 North West 54th Street Miami 37, Florida 
Walter E. Heller & Company ot Puerto Rico 
Fk*t Federal Building, Santurce, Puerto Rico 



CUT ROOF MAIHTEHAHCE 
COSTS THE AMSPRQ WAY 




Learn how the tried and proven Amspro Roof 
Maintenance System provides waterproof 
shelter and protects against surface de- 
terioration in all climates. Provides positive 
protection at a lower cost per square foot 
per year. Proved superior for all roofs— metal, 
built-up and composition. Complete informa 
lion. WRITE TODAY. 

D£PT. SB 92 

AMSPRO PRODUCTS IHC, 

8100 Franklin Blvd. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 





MIRACLE MARKING PENCIL. ONUT 27c, REFILLS IN 6 
COLORS, J 5c, AT VARIETY. DRUG. STATfONERY COUNTERS, 
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HAT and 
COAT RACKS 

catalog show in | 3 complete 
lines ("Olfjce Valet", "Checherette" 
and ' Decorator ) steel and alumi- 
num floor. waN and portable racKv 
lockerettn and accessories. 



VOGEL-PETERSON 

Dept. 



COMPANY 

Eimhurst, III. 




DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

before you try my New Kind of pipe 

New principle that contradicts every idem yoa've ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day. without rest, 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 
you try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for my 
FK EE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunny»irfe Ave,, Dept. 24 S K Chlcafo40, III. 



Send us your 
new address . . • 

... at least 30 days ahead of time. 
Then Nation's Business will 
come to you properly addressed 
and without interruption. 

A simple way to do it; just tear 
the address label off this 
magazine and send it with your 
new address and 
post ill zone to . , . 

Nation's Business 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 



DEFENSE BUYING 

continued from page 31 

sides the power plant that this just 
doesn't seem to be too important 
operationally. Our present thinking 
is that it is more important to have 
more ships without nuclear power 
than a smaller number of ships with 
nuclear power. 

Will our shipbuilding program con- 
tinue to grow? 

New obligational authority for 
ships in fiscal '63 is $3 billion, up 
from S2.2 billion in fiscal '61. I 
would expect it to plateau out. But 

I wouldn't want to predict at this 
time at just what level. 

Do you see any other procurement 
shifts? 

Those are the major ones that I 
can foresee. I have mentioned the 
substantial increase in the procure- 
ment of Army equipment. We have 
increased the level of procurement 
of Army equipment from SI. 5 bil- 
lion to $2.6 billion. Since we are 
raising the number of combat -ready 
divisions in the active Army from 

II to 16, this procurement might 
well go up somewhat more. 

How long do you think expenditures 
for conventional forces will continue 
to increase? 

That is hard to say. If we are con- 
fronted with several simultaneous 
little wars around the world we may 
well decide that 16 active divisions 
are not enough. But at present I 
would say they look about right. 

When will our current missile and 
aircraft programs be completed, and 
what do you see as likely replace* 
ments for them? 

In long-range strategic bombers, 
the production of the B-52 and the 
B-68 in coming to an end. Produc- 
tion lines are closing down, except 
for the major modifications that 
some of the B-52's are undergoing. 
What will happen in the future? 
I don't think we yet foresee clearly. 
One possibility, of course, is that 
we will proceed with the RS-70, 
which has been the Air Force 
recommendation. At present it is 
just a development project. In any 
event, the B-52's and B-58's will 
continue into service until well into 
the 197(Ts, 

At the same time we are greatly 
increasing our procurement of mod- 
ern high-performance tactical air- 
craft. For example, we have doubled 
tfae procurement of Air Force tacti- 
cal aircraft. 



We have greatly increased the 
emphasis on transport aircraft, both 
in the Air Force, where we are ac- 
celerating the C-141 development 
and procurement, and in the Army, 
because we think it is highly impor- 
tant that the Army become more 
mobile. They can do this only by 
appropriate support aircraft, logis- 
tics aircraft, and helicopters. There- 
fore, we have doubled the funds 
available for airlift aircraft, and I 
expect that we may spend even more 
on that type in the future. 

There are similar trends in the 
Navy. 

In the case of missiles, of course, 
there are many kinds. I have al- 
ready discussed the long-range stra- 
tegic missiles, where we are hopeful 
that the present generation we are 
now procuring and installing will 
be effective for quite a number of 
years. 

However, we will continue to buy 
other kinds of missiles in large quan- 
tities. Fighter aircraft as well as 
bombers are heavily dependent 
upon both air-to-air and air-to-sur- 
face missiles, and we are buying 
large quantities of both. 

Air defense missiles also have a 
considerable future. We are contin- 
uing to buy Hercules and Hawk for 
the Army, and we will probably go 
into procurement of Mauler, or 
something like it, as a successor to 
these. Technological progress is very 
rapid in this area. We are buying 
similar missiles for the Navy. 

Will we reach a point where long-range 
missiles will entirely replace our 
manned aircraft? 

If so, it will be a long time in the 
future. The B-52's and B-58's will 
carry us well into the 1970's, and 
there are possible replacements for 
the B 52 and B-58. 

It is true that most of the targets 
we want to be able to hit in a second 
strike are targets that we can handle 
better with missiles than with air- 
craft. 

This is partly because missiles 
can get there quicker than any air- 
craft, even the RS-70, and it is partly 
because missiles are easier to pro- 
tect than aircraft. 

When will such programs as Polaris, 
Titan, and Minuteman be completed? 

They will be mainly completed 
within the next five years, as far as 
we can see now. The answer to this 
depends, again, on the threat. It 
depends upon what the Russians 
will do, If they build more missiles 
than we presently estimate, we may 
well have to provide more missiles 
to counter theirs. 
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Is it possible, then, that by five years 
from now our expend itu res for long- 
range missiles may drop off sharply? 

Yes, that is entirely possible. The 
heavy investment phase of procure- 
ment and construction will be fin 
ished T wouldn't predict it, but it 
is a possibility. 

How long is it expected that our cur- 
rent crop of missiles will provide an 
effective deterrent once the program 
is completed? 

That is very hard tn predic t. It is 
possible to make all sorts of incre- 
mental improvements to the mis- 
siles, modifications of the missiles in 
place, using the same holes, or even 
using the same frames. Penetration 
aids will be important if the 
Russians ^el an effective anti- 
ballistic missile system. We will 
have to modify these missiles to 
make sure that they have the aids 
necessary to penetrate the antibal- 
listic missile system. 

To what extent does the Defense De- 
partment take into account in devel- 
oping weapons systems the relative 
expense to Russia of countering 
them? 

We take it into account. It is sel- 
dom a primary factor because there 
is such uncertainty as to what the 
Russians will actually do about 
countering our weapons, I want to 
emphasize that we never make a de- 
cision just to promote an armament 
race. But it is certainly very rele- 
vant in making many decisions to 
ask: If we adopted this system, 
what would the Russians have to 
do to counter it? Would it be very 
expensive for them to counter it or 
easy for them to counter it? If it 
would be very expensive for them 
to counter it, that is an important 
plus mark for the system. 

What effect will the military space 
program have on future spending and 
procurement? 

It could have a very substantial 
impact, depending upon technologi- 
cal progress. At present, we are in 
the stage of developing concepts and 
components. This is a relatively in- 
expensive phase. We will be spend- 
ing $1.4 billion on military space in 
fiscal 1963, practically all of it on 
research and development of com- 
ponents. 

There is no question that there 
are potential opportunities for mili 
tary exploitation of space. We see 
clearly some military applications 
in surveillance and communications. 

The bombardment mission is one 
that may develop, but it doesn't 
look very attractive at present in 



Otto's Instrument Service, Ontario, Calif., repairs aircraft instruments 
at the International Airport in Ontario. The company helps protect the 
security of its employees and their dependents through a New York 
Life Protection Plan featuring Life and Health Insurance, and the extra 
advantages of Nyl-A-Pian, a personal insurance consultation service. 




'We value our Plan as much 
as our employees do!" 



SAYS WILLIAM R. OTTO of Otto s 
Instrument Service. "Our plan pro- 
vides security that eliminates many 
worries our employees might have if 
they were not so well protected. Because 
of this peace of mind t they definitely do 
a better day's work. We're certainls 
glad our 19 employees are in the 
plan!" 

Hundreds of firms with four* or more 
employees find New York Life's Em- 
ployee Protection Plans help buiid 
morale, attract and keep high-caliber 
people. These plans offer a w ide choice 
of valuable coverages including: life 
insurance, weekly indemnity \ medical 
care benefits, and major medical* 
coverage. 



IMt'OKTAM I A1K V SLKVK LI New 
York Life offers Nyl-A-PJan, an em- 
ployee insurance consultation service. 
A Nylic representative will help in- 
crease your employees* appreciation 
of their group insurance and other 
benefits such as Social Security. He 
will emphasize the true value of your 
employee benefit program and in many 
ways help you to get greater value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, or 
write to: New York Life insurance 
Company, New York 10, N,Y. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



Individual poUctci of srogp confraci issued, depending uix^ti number i>f trmrtuyeo 
and applicable iiaie law. •Available in moat tuu. 
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ITE 

Functional, modern wood 
office furniture 

Series offers 11 desks and tables — plus 
many other components — for combi- 
nations to meet every office need. Genuine 
Walnut exteriors in rich, soft brown 
finish; K-V full suspension and extension 
slides in all tile drawers; satin brass pulls; 
adjustable glides. 

Write for catalog and dealer's name. 
"BUILT TRUE CLEAR THRU" 



HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 

Jasper, Indiana 



GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 

How You 0«t Things Done letter and Faster 

"The Boa Trimester" aavos you time and prevent* 
mlxups. Your operations are pictured at a glance. 

A simple and ffexible 
tool. Often pays tor Itsell 
the first day. You type or 
write on cards A snap rn 
grooves an metal board. 

Use for Production, In- 
ventory. Loading, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales., Main- 
tenance, Personnel, Etc. 
Pacts are at Eye Level. 

Made of Aluminum for 
lifetime aervlce- 
TSO.OOO 



valuable system 1 
helps you to get things done better, faster 
by Seeing Wnat la Happening. Write for full details, 

FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. T-40 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 925 De«w.Ut Rate, YoiKoyvirW, MP 

Now! For less 

than •aoO 00 



INDUSTRIAL 25 TO 50 MCS 

2 WAY RADIO 




"Messenger-202" 
Everything you need for 
solid business communications! 

Pt*ced wtthirt reach of any business, the "M«- t pn«(tr 
202" can cut your costs — spaed servicer Punches your 
itiinat over the miles wtrt cusp authority to get things 
done? Complete, crystal controlled AM transceiver^- 
FCC type accepted for u se >n industrial, Public Safety, 
and Land Transportation services. Ootent of features 
including provision for selective calMng, Designed lor 
easy operation— fast msta llaticn— simple maintenence 



Write Today 

for tottipFete 
Uteritare 



B 



I \ JDH\S0\ CO. 

4906 10th A«. S.Wf. • Waseca, Mi rvn. 
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DEFENSE BUYING 

continued 

comparison with what we can do 
with missiles located on the sur- 
face of the earth. Protection against 
missiles and space vehicles is an- 
other area where we could pos- 
sibly be spending very large sums 
of money in the future. 

Are there any estimates of what level 
spending in this area might reach? 

No, we haven't reached the point 
where we can even make estimates, 
except for particular systems like 
Nike-Zeus. In general, these would 
be tremendously expensive. 

In fact, some individual systems 
have been priced out well in ex- 
cess of our annual defense budget. 

As defense programs change, what 
will be done to ease hardship in the 
affected industries and geographical 
areas? 

We have set up, under the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for 
Installations and Logistics, an Of- 
fice of Economic Adjustment, 
which will anticipate hardship 
cases and hardship areas and will 
work with the local communities 
and with the other parts of the 
Defense Department and the gov- 
ernment in trying to alleviate the 
hardship cases and to get some cor- 
rective action taken in time. They 
have had a fair measure of success 
in a few cases, and I think there 
is a good deal that can be done 
along these lines. 

Does the Department plan to con- 
tinue closing bases and installa- 
tions? 

Yes. It is our intention to con- 
tinue to examine all bases and in- 
stallations and to close those for 
which we no longer see any re- 
quirements. 

We have already closed or de- 
cided to close 250, with an annual 
saving of approximately $250 mil* 
lion. I'm sure we are going to go 
further 

Are there any technological advances 
ahead that might result in major 
savings? 

The relation between tcchnologi 
cal breakthroughs and the size of 
the defense budget is very com- 
plex. You can't make any ready 
assumption that a breakthrough 
means reduction in the defense 
budget. 

It might well work the other way. 
For example, if Nike-Zeus is proven 
fully effective against the expected 



missile threat, the probable develop- 
ment would cost billions of dollars. 

If nuclear power for ships were 
to become less expensive this might 
be the kind of technological break- 
through that would result in a 
saving. 

Are the Eastern seaboard and Call* 
forma likely to continue to get the 
majority of research and develop- 
ment contracts, as they have in the 

past? 

I expect the answer is yes, al- 
though I wish the concentration 
could be a little less. I think it is 
a natural concentration. The air- 
craft industry was located in Cali- 
fornia and on the East ('.'oast be 
fore World War II, and that is 
where it has been ever since, with 
some exceptions. Electronic instru- 
ments and other suppliers have in 
many cases developed around the 
aircraft companies. 

The aircraft companies naturally 
took over a fair proportion of the 
missile business because they had 
the people with the necessary skills. 
So 1 think this is a geographical 
concentration that is likely to 
change slowly. Our policy is to 
let the contracts where we think 
they can be carried out most effi- 
ciently. 

What can other areas of the country 
do to try to gain a larger proportion 
of research and development con- 
tracts? 

There are some developments 
that present opportunities for other 
parts of the country— the increased 
emphasis on Army procurement, 
for example. There is no reason at 
nil why the Midwest shouldn't do 
very well indeed in supplying ord- 
nance and vehicles. This is still a 
much smaller business than mis- 
siles and aircraft, but it does pro- 
vide an opportunity. I think other 
parts of the country have to watch 
for such opportunities and seize 
them as they come along. 

What will be done to increase incen- 
tives for economy and efficiency in 
procurement? 

We're placing much greater em- 
phasis on competition. We are try- 
ing to break out parts of systems 
that we can buy competi lively. 
We are breaking out many air- 
craft spares and other spares and 
getting competitive bids on them. 
We estimate that we save about 
25 per cent on the average when 
we are able to let contracts com- 
petitively. We are also determined 
to place much greater reliance on 
incentive contracts as opposed to 
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cost-plus, fixed-fee contracts. This 
is a hard thing to do with these 
complex, very advanced systems 
that you vi-m'i completely design 
in advance. But we think we are 
developing techniques to do it, and 
we have reversed the previous 
trend toward increased use of cost- 
plus contracts. 

What are some of these techniques 
that will be used in incentive con- 
tracts? 

We are developing incentive con- 
tracts for both development and 
procurement which will make the 
rate of profit dependent upon 
meeting specified targets regard inir 
costs, performance, and time of 
availability. 

What is being done to spur competi- 
tive bidding by subcontractors? 

This is one of our objectives and 
one of the things that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installa- 
tions and Logistics has high on his 
priority list We have a feeling that 
contractors have relied even more 
on sole source procurement than 
the government has and we expect 
lhat there are quite major savings 
from increasing competition at the 
subcontracting level. 

What percentage of contracts are 
now being awarded small business 
and what is the trend here? 

The trend is up. We have in- 
creased the small business portion 
from about 16 per cent to about 
17.5 per cent of prime contracts. 
When you include subcontracts, 
our estimate is that about one third 
of defense business is done by 
small business. 

What is the profit outlook for de- 
fense suppliers? 

It is going to depend more than 
in the past on performance, This is 
the whole 1 purpose of our increasing 
competition and increasing incen- 
tive contracting. We want to make 
it possible for defense contractors 
to make good profits, better profits 
than in the past if they perform 
better. And at the other end of the 
scale, less profits or no profits if 
they perform badly. 

Are we ever likely to reach a point 
where this country has enough det- 
errent force that we can allow de- 
fense expenditures to level off or 
drop? 

It is possible, but hard to pre- 
dict. If we had stable deterrence for 
general war, this might simply shift 
the conflict to other areas, such as 
limited war. END 
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HOW THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
DETERMINES WHERE BUSINESS STANDS 
ON NATIONAL ISSUES 



In its testimony before Congress, and in all of its activities in behalf of busi- 
ness, the National Chamber is guided by policies established by the majority 
opinion of its members. This is the way in which the Chamber's policies 
are formed: 

Any member of the National Chamber — organization, firm or individual — 
may submit an idea or suggestion for a proposed policy. The only qualifying 
factor is that the proposal must be "national in character, timely in impor- 
tance, and general in application to business and industry," 
When suggestions having to do with policy come in, they are turned over to 
an appropriate departmental or specialized committee. More than 30 com- 
mittees are active throughout the year. 

THE ROLE OF DEPARTMENTAL AMD SPECIALIZED COMMITTEES 

More than a thousand business and civic leaders and professional men — each 
an authority in his own field — serve voluntarily and without pay on National 
Chamber committees. 

Each committee represents an important sector of the economy, or deals with 
a particular group of national issues. Each committee analyzes trends and 
problems in its own field. 

After completing its study, the committee prepares a report, together with a 
proposed new policy declaration — or a proposed revision of an existing policy 
— and presents its recommendations to the Chamber's Board of Directors. 
The committees do not formulate policy; they make recommendations. 
Nor does the Board of Directors formulate policy, except in the rare case 
when the Board recognizes that an emergency exists with respect to an issue 
on which the Chamber has no adequate policy — and that the time is too short 
to establish a policy position by the regular procedure. 



Emergency policy requires a two-thirds vote of the Board; the reasons for the 
action must be reported to the membership. 

When the Board of Directors receives a policy proposal from one of the 
Chamber's committees, il discusses the proposal, and also studies the situa- 
tion which led to the framing of the proposal. Then, after making whatever 
recommendations it sees fit to make, the Board usually refers the proposal to 
the Chamber's Committee on Policy, 

The Board may, however, submit the policy proposal to the Chamber's mem- 
bership for referendum. 

THE ROLE OF THE POLICY COMMITTEE 

The Policy Committee reviews policy proposals, coordinates the proposals, 
publishes them in a "Preliminary Report/' and mails this report to the 
Chamber's affiliated organizations six weeks or more in advance of the an- 
nual meeting. 

Thus, the affiliated organizations and their members have time to study the 
proposals well in advance of the annual meeting, to send in their comments 
and suggested changes to the Policy Committee — and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss the proposals, and to vote on them, at the annual meeting. 
At the annual meeting, the delegates are encouraged to speak out for or 
against any policy proposal, 

A delegate may appear before the Policy Committee — or he may speak from 
the floor of the policy session at which the proposals are acted upon by the 
Chamber's membership. 

Every delegate is given a full chance to be heard, and to make whatever 
recommendations on a proposal he may care to make. 

ACTION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 

By their vote at the annual meeting, delegates representing affiliated organi- 
zations may: 

a) Approve, reject or amend a proposed policy; 

b) Order it to referendum; or 

c) Refer it to the Board of Directors for submittal to 
a committee for further study. 

The National Chamber does what its members want done. 
In its testimony before Congress, and in all of its activities in behalf of busi- 
ness, the Chamber is guided by policies established by the majority opinion 
of its members. 
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MAKE WORK PROJECTS 

WASTE 
U.S. BRAIN POWER 

Unneeded scientists kept by federal facilities 



Current efforts to keep gov 
crnment-owned research and pro 
duction facilities operating at 
artificially high levels, long after 
completion of their missions, can 
establish precedents that will be felt 
by many business and educational 
institutions. 

A number of such facilities were 
established during World War II to 
meet specific emergencies. 

More and more of our national sci 
entific effort, requiring both trained 
manpower and laboratory facilities, 



V. Lawrence Parsegian, the 
author, holds the distinguished chair 
of Rensselaer Professor ar Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. He was former- 
ly dean oi its School of Engineering 
and professor of nuclear engineering. 
A noted nuclear physicist, he is a 
member oi the board of directors oi 
the American Nuclear Society. He has 
served as research division director of 
the Atomic Energy Commission's New 
York operations office and as a re- 
search official in industry. He is a 
founder and board member of Radi- 
ation Applications, inc. 

Professor Parsegian has jusr re- 
turned from a month- long tour of 
Russia under an exchange agreement 
between this country's National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. His trip in- 
cluded a study of the academic pro- 
grams of Soviet universities* 



is being financed through the fed- 
eral budget. 

Federal research and development 
expenditures for fiscal 1963 are ex- 
pected to reach $12,4 billion. That's 
65 per cent of the national total 

The influence of this central fund- 
ing, 80 per cent of which now goes 
to nonfederal organizations, can go 
far beyond the dollars spent. 

Even more important than the 
present level of funding is the influ- 
ence it can have in changing Die 
pattern of economic growth of the 
nation, affecting new products, new 
industries, and the vigor of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

The author has just spent a month 
in the Soviet Union studying its ap- 
proach to education, research and 
national economy. The persuasion 
has become stronger than ever that 
we must identify and preserve the 
basic elements of free enterprise, 
and that the role of government 
should be to regulate and promote 
—not own or manage our economy. 

The atomic energy industry pro- 
vides an excellent case study of the 
problems that arise in this con- 
nection. It began as a government 
monopoly and grew into a large, 
complicated and intensely competi- 
tive industry where both profits and 
new ideas are hard to come by now. 

This young industry has far more 
capacity than is being utilized. The 
capacity was built up in response to 
national need and as part i>f our 
normal pattern of growth; it ironi- 
cally now faces the competition of 
facilities owned by the government. 



Worse still, it appears that these 
government-owned facilities are go- 
ing to be maintained at peak levels 
by introducing nonnuelear work for 
that purpose. 

Because of its larger implica 
tions, the move toward taking on 
nonnuelear research as part of an 
effort to maintain such facilities at 
peak level of operation is particular 
ly worth examining. 

The atomic bomb project of 
World War II produced centers 
where suitable staff and facilities 
could be concentrated to handle 
specific new projects. Oak Ridge 
and Los Alamos were among such 
centers. For some years after the 
war they were strengthened, and 
even increased in number, to satisfy 
technical and regional needs. 

The a EC's annual report for 
1961 lists 10 principal government- 
owned centers of the Commission's 
research effort. Total plant invest- 
ment exceeds $1 billion and operat- 
ing budgets top $480 million a year. 
The same report fixes the total 
value of atomic facilities owned by 
the government, used for research, 
development, testing and produc- 
tion— especially production of spe- 
eial nuclear materials al more than 
*7 billion. 

While most a EC facilities are 
operated under contract by private 
companies or universities, a EC ex* 
ercises dorninanl control over poli 
ciesand operations. They can hardly 
be considered private operations in 
the usual sense. 

Some laboratories are having dif- 
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faculty justifying their size. Dr. 
Alvin M. Weinberg director of Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, has told 
his stall IhaL because of elimination 
of certain reactor projects, Oak 
Ridge "has only two choicer — to 
contract or to apply itself to other 
missions, either within or without 
atomic energy. We must use inge- 
nuity in inventing new patterns for 
our institution/' 

He urged I he staff to seek out 
nonnuclear as well as nuclear work 
for which there was national need 
and federal funding, Desalinization 
-removal of salt to increase the 
supply of fresh water— appeared 
ripe for exploitation 

The Office of Saline Water of the 
Department of the Interior gave the 
laboratory s3Gr>,00n Ui cover a six 
month research effort on the chenii 
cal properties of water and the 
technology of materials in aqueous 
solutions. Several years of addition- 
al support are planned with larger 
funds. 

Seeking out work that is not a 
part of its mission in order to main- 
tain atomic laboratory operations 
introduces a serious risk. The risk 
is that government will he tempted 
to use its excess capacity, as in the 
case of this desalinization work, 
rather than lixik for more effective 
approaches through other resources. 

The field of water resources and 
desalinization requires both teachers 
and graduate students who are 
adequate, in numbers and in com- 
petence, for research and for in- 
dustrial-type work. 

Colleges have had difficulty in 
finding funds with which to es- 
tablish graduate teaching, research, 
and graduate assistantships for this 
field. There is particular reason, 
therefore, for wishing that these 
funds could bo made available for 
support of colleges where, in the 
course of doing the research, there 
would also be turned out dozens of 
graduates who would have lifelong 
interest in the field. In fact, some 
of the surplus Oak Ridge people 
could he most helpful in getting 
this university work started, if mon- 
ey were made available to the 
schools. The scientist should be en- 
couraged to do his work at the most 
suitable institution rather than en- 
couraged to remain where he is. 

The government's high invest- 
ment in nuclear facilities makes it 
difficult for private firms to break 
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Business Gift... Give It and Be Remembered! 



Your customers will remember you — the year 
around! Nascon Week-At-A-Glance^ "Desk 
Secretary" is a handsome, compact, useful 
accessory. An ideal business gift, it records 
the week's appointments, by days, on one 
easy-to-read page wi * separate space for each 
day's notations. At week's end, the page can 
be flipped over and retained for easy future 
reference; calendars of months past, present 
and to follow, always in view. This practical 
gift has a 4Vx8" Wire-0 bound pad wftfi 



cover and base of good-looking simuJated 
leather in an attractive combination of black, 
red and gold. Only $1.43 each in quantities of 
fifty (even less in larger quantities). Individu- 
ally boxed for gift giving. With your company 
name imprinted in gold at no extra cost... in 
futf view ail the time... the Week-At-A -Glance 
"Desk Secretary" will remind everyone on your 
business gift list of your services, your prod- 
ucts, your though If illness throughout the year! 
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Do you have up- 
to-date protec- 
tion against 
thieves and vandals? In addition 
to the money or merchandise, you 
can lose time and business, valu- 
able records, favorable insurance 
rates. Get the facts on modern in- 
trusion detection systems by Kidde. 
Write for this booklet today. Ad- 
dress Kidde Ultrasonic & Detection 




Alarms Division, Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc., 972 Brighton Road, 
Clifton, N. J. 
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BRAIN POWER 

continued 

the governmental monopoly. When 
a new or different job needs to be 
done, the government agency tends 
to say: "We can do it in our facility 
with only minor modification, as 
compared to the private firm which 
must invest, build and amortize 
new equipment." 

The Atomic Energy Act clearly 
was intended to strengthen free com- 
petition in private enterprise. 

Hut this requires more effective 
steps and the support of Congress is 
nreded to transfer production activi- 
ties to industry. The government 
can scarcely deplore monopoly on 
the part, of industrial groups while 
itself maintaining the greatest pro- 
duction monopoly of all. Experience 
has shown that when materials 
of atomic interest find their way 
into commercial channels, prices 
are likely to drop as competitive 
processes take over to improve 
production. 

Determining the proper role and 
balance for national atomic facili- 
ties in relation to industrial and 
university operations may be par- 
ticularly significant. There is need 
for all three, in proper balance. Un- 
doubtedly, government funds will 
have to be spent on all. This bal- 
ance must be determined by taking 
into consideration the interests and 
capabilities that can lie depended 
on to maximize the work of each 
for the long pull. 

For example, the profit motive 
and competition are still the most 
powerful forces to generate new 
equipment, new materials, new de- 
signs and marketable ideas. State- 
directed economies are much less 
successful in such development. 
Therefore, an activity that can be 
designed to attract competitive 
processes of industrial groups had 
better be taken out of national labo- 
ratories or other government-owned 
facilities as soon as possible. 

Similarly, basic research thrives 
best in educational institutions. 
This is true because professors 
must teach basic concepts in a 
systematic way, and they have 
more freedom and inclination to 
delve into unexplored territories. 
On the other hand, most college 
professors could become as insfcitu^ 
tionalized in their thinking as can 
people anywhere else were it not 
for the stimulation that comes from 
alert students and the newer faculty 
members who are out to build ca- 
reers. The presence and constant 
flow of such students, and their 
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Let Ozalid turn the heat on your frozen capital 



Bill and collect faster with an Ozalid System ! 



Your aging accounts receivable let your money sit 
in someone else's pocket. Ozalid— -the fastest way to 
process orders— is the fastest way to bill (and 
collect). You mail invoices the same day orders are 
shipped. Even firms automated with EDP supple- 
ment their systems with Ozalid's super speed. 

Increase your usable working capital. Decrease 
your need to borrow. In the first year alone Ozalid 
has paid for itself and returned to one firm savings 
of $15,000 and to another, savings of $17,000. In 
thirty years of service to business and industry, 
Ozalid is still the fastest least-cost method of busi- 
ness systems copying- 

For more information on Ozalid" Order-Invoicing, 
write Ozalid, Dept. 164, Binghamton, N. t. 

OZALID SYSTEMS AUTOMATE BUSINESS PROC 




Junior Oxamatic-* DeLuxc 
makes in acknowledgement, 
fthippmg document, invoice, 
nalesman's copy, accounting 
record, control copies in seconds 
— all color coded — from one 
written order. Anyone run oj«er- 
ate this machine with just a few 
minutes instruction. 

EDURES FOR PROFIT! 



GET ALL THESE EXTRAS WITH 
AN OZALID SYSTEM 

1. Experienced consultation and plan* 
rung. 

2. Forms design assistance. 

3. Operator framing at installation, 

4. Dependable service. 

5. Complete line of machines and ac* 
cessortes 

6. Finest quality, widest variety of sen- 
sitized materials. 
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Nccdham. Louis dt Brorby. Inc.. Chicago 

kentiie, Inc Jlh Cover 

Benton d- Bowles. Inc.. New York 
Waller hiddc i& f.ouipany. Inc.* 

Kuda Div 108 

G. M. Basford Company, New York 

tiato Peneil Corporuiion 100 

Cunningham dr Walsh. Inc . San Francisco 

Mimi<--o1u .^linitiic & Muniifacturiug; 

Company, Thcrmofax ..... 24, 74, 75 
Erwin, Wnteb, Ruthrauif 4t Ryan. Inc . St, Paul. 
Minn. 

Morton Salt Company 52 

Needham. Louts dt Brorby. Inc.. Chicago 

Mo^ler ."?.if* j Compntn 8i 

Cunningham dt Welsh. Inc.. New York 
>luluaJ Lien t lit Uf»- 1 ifuir.i or, 

<-ompany + » X07 

Donahue <fr Coe. Inc., New York 

National Electrical Contractor* 

Aaaocialiun 79 

Henry J, Kaufman, £ A isolate*. Washington, D. C. 
>.Un*t»al WiritiK llureuu . , 92 

Grc;. DuBoi* 4c Company, Inc., Ncu, York 

New York Ufe ]u*vuraJiei- Couipunv . . ,101 

Campion Advettutng. Inc., New York 
Ooriden1.il Life Insurance Loin pun > 

of CalUornJa 95 

Fuller d\ Smith dt Rot*, Inc.. Lo* Angcic* 

O/nlid iMwiion of Central Aniline 

& Film Corporation ............. 109 

Lcnnen dk Newell, /nc . New York 

Pitney-Bowea, Inc 44, 103 

L E. JlcGir^-na * Company. Inc., New York 

Remington Rand Dili re Machines 

Division, Spt rrv Rand (air| 6 

Gardner Advertising Company, New York 

Rilro Enjcineered "Wood Productn— 

evcrhaeuser Company < 48 

Cole mt Weber, inc., Tacoma. Wash. 

Todd romp.inv i>i\j<ion, Thr 

BurronichM CorjH»ralion 64 

Campbell- Sir a Id Company. Detroit 

Traveler* Insurance Comjmni, The ... 61 

Stating *r Rubicam. Inc., New York 

Tropical Painl <lompan> 81 

Denvuxn dt Baker, Detroit 

I nited Slate* Phnood Corporation .... 51 
Kenyan A Eckhardt. Inc.. Nca York: 

Llah Poner & Lia;hl Companv 71 

Gillham Advertising Agency. Salt Lake City 

Victor Burtineii* Machines Company . , . 65 

John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc., Chicago 

\ oae|-Pe|er»on Company . 10O 

Host Llewellyn. Inc.. Chicago 

\ olk*v% ugni of America, I »<• 28 

Doyle. Dane. Bernbach. Inc.. New York 

Wellington Scam Company ......... 19 

Ellington dt Company. Inc., New York 

Wealrrn Union Telegraph Companv, 

Jnc, 27 

Benton dt Bowles, Inc.. New York 

Whirlpool lajrporolion 14 

Nrlrdu Advrr tuing. Inc St Joseph. Mich 

Yawmnn &. Erhe MuiiufactuHnji Co., 

Ine 45 

The. RumrlU Company. Inc . Rochester 

Region u t Att rvrti *rm m t * 

Magazine Ad%erli«er* Hurra u 67 

Stanford Associates. Mil ford. Conn. 

Nation** Buaincaa 87 

Shepard Nile* Oxine * floiwt Corp. ... 67 

Carey Advertising. Inc . Ithaca. N Y 

Trxa* Employers Insurance Association 87 

GicFin Advertising. Inc., Dallas 

Wcatern Airline* . , . , , , 87 

Batten, Barton. Dttrstine A Osborn. Inc.. N- Y 




BRAIN POWER 

continued 



willingness to explore new direc- 
tions, probably account for most 
of the world's basic ideas. 

This suggests that basic research 
and certain categories of engineer- 
ing research are best done at edu- 
cational institutions, where there 
is the double advantage that re- 
search is needed to produce better- 
prepared scientists and engineers. 
Moreover, these research activities 
quickly become translated into in- 
dustrial processes and new equip- 
ment as students leave to enter in 
dustry and government. 

Dr. Weinberg proposes that na- 
tional laboratories take on an edu- 
cational function in order to turn 
out the larger number of competent 
scientists and engineers that are 
needed, and so that senior scien- 
tists may gain zest and originality 
and sustained enthusiasm from as- 
sociation with graduate students. 

Unfortunately this reasoning 
overlooks two facts. One is that 
many schools already in existence 
are not doing the job they would 
like to do simply because they have 
been unable to add research staff 
and facilities. Second, university re- 
search is effective because it is add- 
ed to an academic role. 

Government laboratories would 
be hard-put to offer the same aca- 
demic environment. Dr. Weinberg 
himself found reason to complain 
that laboratory management was 
not permitted to exercise full re- 
sponsibility and that "there are 
now so many layers of authority 
this primary principle of good man- 
agement is often painfully absent/' 

The A EC laboratories do have a 
useful function as centers where 
large research facilities may be lo- 
cated, to which scientists may come 
and go in large numbers to do re- 
st-arch that cannot be clone in their 
own facilities. In addition, a labora- 
tory such as Leys Alamos must con- 
tinue to concern itself with weapon 
technology. It may undertake cer- 
tain categories of tests on reactors 
which are better accommodated at 
its site than at some university or 
industrial site. For such reactor 
work the Commission rejiortcd $:\02 
million spent for reactor research in 
a ec laboratories, and only $3 mil- 
lion in universities. 

Summing up: 

There is need for careful analysis 
by Congress, government agencies, 
and the people as to the type of so- 
ciety we seek for the future— and 
what it takes to get there. END 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS ? 




A This man can help you find out! 

\h- > a Bell Telephone Communications Consult- 
tint. He'll study your operations and analyze 
the way your communications fit into them. If 
you have ;i problem, he'll find it— and recommend 

a practical solution to it. 

► Example: interna I communications 

They have to be fast and functional to be 
eiltrient. Do your inside calls have to go through 
your switchboard? Can your employees hold 
calls while taking others, add-on calls, answer 



neighboring phones without leaving their work? 

The Communications Consultant ran provide 
;i >ystem that |el> your employe- dial all in>idc 
calls (and outgoing local calls I direct— without 
tflrftaAfaoaftJ help. He can give you space-saving. 
pu.«h -button telephones that do everything hut 
talk for you. lie can save you time— help your 
whole staff get more done each day* 

Let this man measure the "fit" of your whole 
communication;* setup. He may solve some 
important problems for you. Just call your 
Hell Telephone Business Office and ask for a 
Communications Consultant. No obligation. 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



AN EDITORIAL 




I am a worker in CBA Agency. 

All the offices in Washington have letters for names. 

My agency used to be the ABC Agency. 

But the ABC Agency was not needed any more. 

So we changed the name to CBA Agency. 

My job is to tell cities a long way from 

Washington what they need. 
They don't know what they need. 
They are too close to their own problems to know. 
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Garden City Foods, Crown Point, Indiana. Sutler Builder: John F. Cnappk and Company. Eimhurst. Illinois 



For businessmen who are fed-up with the 
usual uncertainties of construction 



When profits are at stake, standard construction proce- 
dures can be might? exasperating. Methods are slow. 
Quality depends heavily on the skill and responsibility of 
craf tsmen. Bad weather delays progress. And each post- 
ponement of opening day is a loss of income chargeable 
io the cost of construction. Such uncertainties may seem 
unavoidable, yet they can easily be prevented. 

When you build the Butler way t your building can be 
completed weeks to months sooner. Butler building com- 
ponents are prefabricated to speed erection; completely 
standardized to fit together perfectly. Steel structural sys- 
tems and metal curtain walls arc all mass-produced for 
absolute uniformity. Clear-span interiors give \ou more 
usable space for your money. 

You always know exactly where you stand, using the 
Butler system. Butler offers seven classes of buildings in 
simple, metal-panelled structures alone ♦ . . plus several 
higher grades of buildings. More shapes- More sizes. More 
quality levels. Thus you can keep costs in proportion to 
end-use; specify different quality and performance levels 
in the same bttfldtog. Specify one wall system for purely 
lunctiuual purposes, another for prestige and mainte- 
nance-free performance. If you need the finest cover sys- 
tem. Butlers aluminum roof is so trouble-free, it can be 
offered with a 20-year guarantee at extra cost. Standard- 



ization makes your ultimate cost f first-cost, plus the cost 
of maintenance ) predictable. Resists obsolescence. And 
you can expand economically with no demolition. 

For your protection, Butler offers another plus. Your 
Butler Builder is a specialist in pre-engineered construc- 
tion, with benefit of the knowledge and experience of the 
world-wide HulliT Muildrr oruatii/.ilinn. Tim- y »u liav< ;i 
sjn^/Y sun ri-r o-s[>on>]l>i1it> \n\ nunc ol the building com- 
(xHiems and the way they're installed. 

For more facts, call your Butler Builder, He's in the 
Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel Buildings," Ask 
too about Butlers finance formula for progress, terms up 
to 10 years. Or write direct. 



Badger Wholesale Electric, inc., Brookfield. Wisconsin. Butler Builder: 
Anderson AsJi ton, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



BUTLER 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



7456 EAST 13TH STREET. KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
Manufacturer* of Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels 
Equipment for Farming, Troniportation, Bulk Storage, 
Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacture 




pWfds l^P'if invent Store, Denver, Oofarvtfo 



Buck* 



Builder Modular Structures, Akron 



Bou ting alley floor ctmam-designeil with Kentlle Ttrraz-o Vinyl Asbestos V t V Tiles. Colors: Dusky 
Peach, Rase. Moss, and Grey Mixture. Anenleil liy Bristol Blue "Designer I'alelte" Feature Strips. 

Look what you can do with tile! Why set lie for a humdrum floor — when 
Kent He Terrazzo Vinyl Asbestos Tile takes to custom-designing like a dream! 
Here's a long-wearing tile flour that thrives on heavy traffic, is greaseproof and 
easy to clean. Just a now-and-then ira.xing keeps it sparkling. Economical, too. 
Want more tile flooring ideas? YourKentile Dealer is in the Yellow Pages.* 



•Hr cm suit your architect, huitder, or demrntnr. 
Than** a Kentitr* Atiff f»r every bujunrix, at 
every prirm, (her 2&) eoiori in 5 type* of tile. 
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